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Over Land, Over Sea, American Air Power Girdles the Globe 


















Corporal Can 





| reports: 
(“I'M LEADING 
A DOUBLE 
LIFE... 








But in every home kitchen... I'm still in there pitchin’... 





that, in general, canned foods heve a 
Vikanilet Gages sonil' ty dust of diac 
raw foods bought at market and pre- 
pared in the usual way at home. Canned 
foods are packed right after harvesting 
and are not exposed to air in processing. 
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d here’s how | hel ife” eer er Dhaaciee Revi cary h 

an eres now eip every wite > —priced for every budget. They'recooked, the 
so you save on fuel and shrinkage. There’s 

no waste. They’re always in season. They OV 


keep. And they keep safely when opened, 
too. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture says: “It’s th 


N your home right this minute is a familiar, unim- 
just as safe to keep food in the can it 


portant-looking article that Uncle Sam is depending 

















comes in—if the can is cool and covered ity 
on to help win the war. It’s needed wherever there are —as it is Bclecad the food i in another 
American forces. It’s needed wherever there are Amer- eos : 
ican Allies. And still, it’s needed in your home. 8 all 
"CANNED FOODS ARE CONVENIENT 
It’s the tin can—the container that is protecting the = st heating, com. pespering, cocking m 
majority of the foods our government says are essential  ——_ tore, open and xg ap tics time, space In 
to life and health. To make sure that you, our armed _ “ > Sowa: “sir : va 
forces and our Allies get these essential foods, cans are = —_ im containers that do not chip or break, eu 
no longer available for certain less needed products. ‘re, sei Set aero se : 
Every possible step is being taken to assure a steady P 
flow of vital food. Cans to protect America—these are | oe a? th 
the containers we are making today! Ice 
c ONTINENTA 1 CAN COMPANY BUY MORE UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
Packaging He. s for Industry 








When “Man Power” goes to War 


We’re telling a lot of the boys good-by Boy-in-Blue: (ex-office boy, back to say good-by) Treat her right 


. : hile I’ little girl—can’ 
these days. Women and girls are taking sae dbwe ced pi ¢ girl—can’t get new ones as 


over in offices—with a march song on Girl-in-Office : You fellows in the Navy need duplicators more 
their lips, courage in their hearts, abil- than we do—so that’s all right. Any instruc- 
_ : tions before you leave, Sailor? 

ity in their hands. 


: Boy-in-Blue: Type your stencils straight, keep the machine 
No matter who keeps it rolling, we’re oiled, and don’t shoot till—you’ve planned your 


all operating Mimeograph duplicators wash rane efficiently. 
more carefully these days. We’re mak Girl-in-Office: Aye, aye, sir—and I certainly like that uniform. 


; ‘ ; Boy-in-Blue: Thanks, sister, and if they assign me to rolling 
ing stencils right the first try to save out the work on the ship’s Mimeograph—it will 


valuable time and the sheet itself. We’re make me think of you all. 

cutting down “test” impressions to save Girl-in-Office : Well, Sailor, you can trust us girls to do every 
Sea DE ai eee bit we can while you boys are winning a war. 

ee s Boy-in-Blue: Do your best—and we won’t worry. 

throughout the office—because Amer- Girl-in-Office: Good luck, Sailor—you sure picked a great 

ica is calling for Conservation. branch of the service. 


Mimeograph duplicator $4 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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These men of the open-hearth steel furnaces 
move into action like army engineers working 
under fire. Swinging their shovels in deter- 
mined, fighting rhythm they heave dolomite 
through the flame-licked door—making 
“bottom” in their furnace — preparing it for 


another charge of molten iron and steel scrap. 


Within minutes the furnace roars at white heat 
to produce more fighting steel for ships, planes, 


tanks, dudie. guns, bombs... 


On the charging floor at this battery of 


open-hearths, workmen are making steel at a 
fighting pace—a pace that prevails in all 


departments of the works every hour of every 





FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


INOF FIGHTING STEELS 


at 


Sy 


day — speeding every ton of it on the way to help win the 
war. By their skill and sweat these men of steel are doing 


what once seemed unbelievable — getting production from their 


furnaces and mills greater than 100% of their rated capacity. 


Jones & LauGHLIN STEEL CorPORATION 
AMERICAN IRON & STEEL WORKS ° PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


PARTNER TO INDUSTRY IN WAR PRODUCTION 





MEN — STEEL —WAR 


Bigger than eight-room house, charging 
floor two stories above ground, interior blind- 
ing white with heat that keeps molten metal 
bubbling like a volcano’s crater, that is one 
J&L open-hearth steel furnace. A “shop” of 
them in long rows, with fiery metal gushing 
into huge ladles, which in turn “teem” or 
pour the steel into trains of 10-ton or larger 
ingot molds, is a war production picture going 
on 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 


Natural born rhythm and muscle coordina- 
tion are qualities outstanding in steelworkers 
who become first, second and third helpers 
on open-hearth furnaces. This is due to close 
teamwork required in their precision routine 
of delivering shovels full of dolomite into 
furnace. The bell-like ringing of their shovels 
when dolomite leaves them adds to swing- 
rhythm of their job. 


Over $54,000,000 worth of War Bonds 
per year are currently being purchased by 
employees of the steel industry by means of 
voluntary payroll allotments. A total of 
484,000 steel workers have authorized 
amounts averaging $9 per man per month 
toward purchase of the bonds. Thousands of 
J&L employees are participating and in many 
departments all workers are regularly buying 
War Bonds. 


‘Making bottom”’ in open-hearth depart- 
ments.of steel works, refers to building up 
bottom and walls of furnace-hearth with 
dolomite or magnesite. At extreme high fur- 
nace temperature these rock minerals fuse 
into a white-hot, homogeneous lining resis- 
tant to the wearing action of molten iron and 
melting scrap during their refining into steel. 
The ability of an open-hearth helper to heave 
a scoop-full of dolomite, weighing 25 pounds, 
a distance of 20 feet and hit a spot no bigger 
than a dinner plate, is a skill acquired only 
through years of training and experience. 


Safety helps war effort by preventing waste 
of manpower, materials and time in steel in- 
dustry. Incomplete figures for 1941 repre- 
senting three-fifths of the industry’s total 
employment show safety records maintained 
at high peak. Despite the production of 24% 
more steel and the addition of 60,000 men 
to payrolls, for every million man-hours 
worked in those companies there were only 
4.48 accidents, as compared with record low 
of 4.45 in 1940 and with 4.82 in 1939. J&L 
Pittsburgh Works recently established an all- 
time safety record for open-hearth furnaces 
in the industry by working 1,431,120 man- 
hours without a lost-time accident. 


A heat number, recorded with same care as 
a finger-print, is assigned to each fresh batch 
of J&L steel for purpose of identification. 
Thus, no matter how many processes the 
metal may pass through, or into how many 
separate pieces it may be divided, identity of 
original batch is never lost, but is preserved 
throughout by this heat number. 








HESE SCALES 
UPSET 





IS TIMETABLE £ 








HE speed and accuracy of modern Fair- 

banks Scales, and their many ingenious 
applications, are helping rush war matériel 
production. 


Use your priority to get Fairbanks weigh- 
ing equipment that will not only save 
precious minutes now but also serve you best 
in years to come. : 


Fairbanks scale engineers are ready to 
help you plan for today with an eye for to-— 
morrow. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


PUMPS 
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Cover Picture—American-made planes have taken 
- their stations and are proving their worth on 
all the world’s fronts. This Acme photo shows the 
Army’s B-25, the North American bomber that 
raided Tokyo. For stories on our planes’ roles in 
this war, see Fighting Fronts. 
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- LETTERS 


World’s Fattest Man 


In the June 1 issue of Newsweek you note 
the death of Smith Poti Naive “who at 756 
pounds was believed to be the world’s heaviest 
man.” 

It may interest your readers to know about 
Henry Rohwer of Los Angeles, Calif. The 
Literary Digest, Jan. 2, 1932, published his 
portrait and the statement that he weighed 
787 pounds: and the further statement that he 
was “not only the fattest man in the world, but 
the fattest that ever lived, so far as we know.” 

In July 1935, The Los Angeles Examiner pub- 
lished his portrait again. This time he was hold- 
ing a stop sign. He had run through a stop 
sign and the judge punished him by making 
him hold a stop sign in his hands for a half day 
at a busy corner. At that-time he had “re 
duced” and was weighing only 445 pounds. 





Henry H. Gopparp 
Columbus, Chio 





Future Veterans 


What has become of the Veterans of the Fu- 
ture Wars, organized by a group of college 
students several years ago, who had demanded 
the government pay them bonuses, plus com- 
pound interest? Perhaps you or some of your 
readers might know. Are any of them now serv- 
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“We knocked the hell out of ‘em” 


“We picked out the biggest ships in sight and laid our bombs in a pattern. Our 


bombardiers and rear gunners saw direct hits on one cruiser, one transport 


and possibly a second cruiser.” 


“They were afraid of our B-17’s and wouldn't close in to fight.” 


“We dropped our bombs and a Zero came after us. We sent him down in flames. 
Another Zero was below us... . We knocked the hell out of ’em.” 


“There’s nothing to the Japs — the B-17 will win this war.” 


"Tumse few terse statements echo back 
in news dispatches from men who helped 
to win the battle of Midway Island. 
Glowing with the heat of combat, they 
tell the story of the courage of our fight- 
ing men... of their triumph in the 
air... and of the Boeing B-17 Flying 
Fortresses* that served them so well. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


B-17 is the high-flying heavy bomber 
which the Commanding General of the 
Army Air Forces has called “the guts and 
back-bone of our world-wide air offensive 
... without a peer in its field today.” It is 
the long-range flying weapon which has 
demonstrated time and again that it 
has the speed, fire power, armament 


“THE TERMS ‘*FLYING FORTRESS'’ AND ‘*STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 


and altitude necessary to gain the upper 
hand against all comers in modern 
aerial warfare. 


The men at Boeing who have worked 
for years designing and perfecting the 
Flying Fortresses derive great satisfaction 
from the record of their planes in action. 
They salute the magnificent record of 
the crews of the Fortresses, and to them 
— wherever they are —they send this 
message: “We are building you the best 
airplanes we know how to build, and. 
we are building them as fast as possible.” 


Integrity in engineering design... 
variety in engineering skills . . . long 
experience in research .. . these are the 
things which Boeing is building into 
bombers, trainers and other war planes 
for our armed forces, 









Fred Allen says: 


“| STARTED AS A JUGGLER 


... but for starting my car | use 







name famous in all 48 States 


All over America motorists ask for Texaco 
Fire-Chief when they want good gasoline 
and careful Texaco Dealer Service. 


loute welcome afr 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN every Sunday 
night. See your local newspaper 
for time and station. | 
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ing in the armed services or been drafted? 
When, where, and by whom was this move. 
ment inaugurated? 


Rosert Emmet Burke 
Chicago, Ill. 


Princeton students founded the Veterans in 
1936, during the height of the World War bonus 
controversy. The Future Veterans joshingly de. 
manded a bonus of $1,000 to every man be. 
tween i8 and 36—to be paid at once because 
after a war those most deserving of a bonus 
would be dead. From Princeton, the movement 
spread to other colleges and at its heaght 
claimed 60,000 members in 534 posts. After q 
year the joke wore thin, and the organization 
disbanded. Many of its members are now in the 
Army; its founder, Lewis J. Gorin Jr., left a 
Louisville law practice to become a second 
lieutenant at Camp Chaffee, Ark. 





Bir Hacheim 


On page 19 of the June 8 Newsweek, you 
translated the name Bir Hacheim to mean “the 
well of wisdom.” 

I don’t know where you obtained your infor- 
mation, but to me it would mean “the well of 
life,” if my decade of Hebrew learning can be 
considered the authority. 


Sipney J. Gizert 
Chicago, Il. 


According to the department of ancient 
languages at Columbia University, Bir Hacheim 
is Arabic for “well of the wise one” or “well of 
the sage.” Though there is a similar Hebrew 
expression, the Bir Hacheim in question is 
definitely an Arabic term. 





Or Balky Horse 


I don’t grasp the 
statue you picture in 
the June 1 NEWSWEEK. 
Is it “Man-Controlling 
Trade” or is it “Man, 
Controlling Trade’’? 
Appearance pleads for 
the first version. But 
why such an ambiguous 
last name? How about “Progress Restrained”? 





Lroprotp HEINEMANN 
New York City 


I note with interest Sculptor Michel Lantz’s 
beautiful piece of work (Man Controlling 
Trade). I could not help but chuckle to think 
of the problem Mr..Lantz would have in por- 
traying Ma Perkins controlling the labor prob- 
lem. 


Timotuy THAMES 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Fruitless Search 


I read with much interest your May, % 
article on Mrs. M.F.K. Fisher, who wrote “How 
to Cook a Wolf,” and observed her picture as 
well. I have spent 31 fruitless years looking for 
a woman who was a beauty and could also 
cook. Noticed with much regret, however, that 
she is a Mrs. Could not something be done 
about this? 


(Pvr.) F. E. Carter 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

















Curtiss P-40 ‘U.S 
The British call it “The Tomahawk’ 
or ‘The Kittihawk”’ 


proving the fighting power of planes 


using Allison liquid-cooled engines. 


Allison is the engine which powers the 


Curtiss Tomahawk P-40’s cited here — 
the engine which makes possible the same sharp-nosed. 


streamlining of other U. S.-built fighters. 


And now as the news of their triumphs pours in from all 
fighting fronts, it justifies the confidence of those aircraft 
designers and U.S. Army Air Corps en- 

gineers who built these great ships around 

Allison liquid-cooled engines. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


North American Apache Bell Airacobra, U. S. and 
(U. S.) The British call it British designation 
“The Mustang”’ 


Lockheed P-38 Interceptor (U.S.) 
The British call it “‘The Lightning’’ 








Athlete’s Foot fungi thrive when 
feet are hot and steaming! 






That extra perspiration that comes with 
your increased wartime walking, feeds the 
fungi which cause Athlete’s Foot. They 
flourish on it until the skin between your 
toes cracks open. Then they root in the 
living tissue and spread beneath the skin. 
Your toes are red, skin peels off, it’s agony 
to walk! Athlete’s Foot has struck! 





Cracks between your 
toes are Nature’s 
warning. Look for 
them tonight! At the 
first sign of broken 
skin, soak the entire 
foot with Absorbine Jr. 
full strength. Repeat 
daily—night and 
morning. Remember 
— it’s the nation-wide 
favorite for relieving 
Athlete’s Foot! 

i. Absorbine Jr. is an effective haaitie. it 

kills the Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 


2. it dissolves the perspiration products on 
which Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 

3. It dries the skin between the foes. 

4. It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 

5. it eases itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 


Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult your doctor in addition to using 
Absorbine Jr. $1.25 a bottle at all druggists. 
If free sample is desired address: 


W. F. Young, Inc., 220H Lyman Sireet, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


KILLS ATHLETE'S FOOT 
FUNGI ON CONTACT! 
ALSO QUICK RELIEF FOR: Tired, burning feet, 


Sunburn — Bites of mosquitoes and other 
small insects. 

















TRANSITION 


Birtupay: The 
Duchess of Windsor, 
46, June 20. In New 
York, where the Duke 
had rejoined her after 
a flying return to the 
Bahamas, she cele- 
brated by going to 
the Noel Coward 
play, “Blithe Spirit” 
. . . King Gustav of 
Sweden, 84, June 16. 
He has _ completely 
recovered from his operation of two 
months ago ... Guy Lombardo, orchestra, 
leader, 40, June 19 . . . Rockwell Kent, 
artist, 60, June 21. 


-Marriep: Carol Littig of San Diego, 
Calif., to Capt. Arthur Menken, US.MC., 
former newsreel photographer and corre- 
spondent who “never had time to get mar- 
ried,” at the San Diego Naval Air Station, 
June 20. Menken has filmed the wars in 
China, Ethiopia, Spain, Finland, Norway, 
and Britain . . . Corinne Neely, only 
daughter of Governor Neely of West Vir- 
ginia, to First Lt. Harold S. Pettit, at the 
Governor’s Mansion, June 18. 








Acme 


The Duchess at 46 


Diep: Lucien Boyer, 66, Paris music-hall 
idol, in the occupied capital, June 16... 


Pvt. Lewis Crommelin Masefield, 32, novel- | 


ist, pianist, and only son of Britain’s poet 
laureate, “in action far from home in re- 
cent fighting” . . . Frangots Doriot, son of 
the French Fascist party leader, Jacques 
Doriot, on the Russian front ... Henry H. 
Blood, 69, governor of Utah from 1933 to 
1941 and a leader in the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints, in Salt Lake City, 
June 19... Maj. T. Semmes Walmsley, 
53, bitter foe of the late Huey Long who 
in 1936 ousted him from the mayoralty of 
New Orleans, of a heart attack, at Ran- 
dolph Field, San Antonio, Texas. He had 
been on active duty as an Air Corps Re- 
serve officer since March 6 .. . Sidi Ahmed 
II, 80, nominal ruler of Tunis under the 
French protectorate, in Tunis, June 19. 
He had been loyal to Vichy . . . Maj. Gen. 
Adolf Huehnlein, 62, chief of the Nazi 
Party Motorized Corps, of “gastric trou- 
ble,” in Munich, June 18. He took part in 
the 1923 Munich beer-hall putsch and 
spent six months in prison with his “old 
pal,” Hitler... J. Al- 
fred Spender, 80, dis- 
tinguished British 
journalist, author, 
and Liberal party 
member, in London, 
June 21... Arthur 
Pryor, 71, bandmas- 
ter, composer, and 
trombone virtuoso, of 
a stroke, at West 
Long Beach, N.J., 
June 18. 


Culver 
Arthur Pryor 





| Raymond Moley, National Affairs; Maj. Gen, 
| Stephen O. Fuqua, US.A. Retired, Militar 
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OF ARMAMENT WORK ! 


V, Here at Cadillac we are well into our third 
year of armament production. Our earliest 

work was done on the famed Allison aircraft engines, for 
which we make the vital precision parts. We are also wholly 
absorbed today in the production of Cadillac-built tanks. 


We are proud to have been selected for such an impor- 


tant role in the victory program. And we are glad that 
we are being permitted to do the type of work for which 
we have so long been famous—adapting precision manu- 
facture to the requirements of quantity production. Every 
day that we build for war we grow better prepared for the 
works of peace! 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISIO ENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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The hole in the nut is started by a punching operation. AtRB@’W's Coraopolis plant, punching is done at right 
angles to the steel’s flow lines, instead of parallel to them; this eliminates danger of splitting and stripping. 


LOOK FROM YOUR PULLMAN WINDOW as 
you approach the Horseshoe Curve... 
there’s a freight across the way East- 
bound down into Altoona, like you; a 
second is passing the first, straining up 
the mountain; a third moves by the 
window across the aisle. Or count the 
cars one of the many times you'll wait 
for freights on the outskirts of Chicago. 
Or watch the youngsters tumble from a 
troop train in your city’s railroad yards, 
to limber up their joints. 

They’re hauling heavier loads, today, 


_ those trains, important loads. And those 


factories of ours, like that big, modern, 
one-purpose nut-making plant at Cora- 
opolis, are busy turning out the right- 


fitting fastenings that, the new car 
makers know, will hold against the 
bucking strain and mighty tremble of 
the battering miles. 

For the men who buy bolts and nuts 
by tons know that R B & W’s Empire 
Brand gives them unvarying flawless- 
ness .. . accuracy of shape and thread 
insuring speedy assembly . . . delivery 
that’s as prompt as our extra efforts can 
make it. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company. Factories at Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Coraopolis, 
Pa.; sales offices at Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Capital Straws 


Pavately, U.S. military men admit 
they’re a little more worried about Jap 
activities in the Aleutians than has been 
admitted publicly . . . And Washington 
is more than ever convinced that a Jap 
attack on Siberia will come in the very 
near future . . . Officials in the know say 
F.D.R. has intervened in the bickering 
between the Army and Navy and has told 
them, in effect, not to act like schoolboys 
... Since his return from France, Admiral 
Leahy has become one of the President’s 
chief advisers on the war. 


California Alert Clue? 


For what it’s worth, an informed unofh- 
cial source has this explanation for the 
several alerts sounded in California im- 
mediately. after Pearl Harbor last Decem- 
ber: At least two Japanese aircraft carriers 
were reported seen off the California coast 
by fishermen both before and just after 
the Jap attack on Hawaii. Their reports 
were passed on to the proper authorities, 
who withheld announcement to avoid 
alarming the public. The carriers are said 
to have loitered off the coast for two or 
three days, and it may well have been 
their planes on reconnaissance missions 
that caused the West Coast air-raid alerts. 
Their failure to make bombing raids is 
unexplained, unless it was due to foul 
weather conditions prevailing along the 
coast at the time. 


Cooling-Off Period 


Here is an outline of the State Depart- 
ment thinking that inspired Under Secre- 
tary Welles’ recent discussion-stirring re- 
marks about “a cooling-off period”: U.S. 
postwar planners are now talking about 
imposing a three-year armistice on the 
leading Axis powers after victory. They 
believe it will take at least that long to 
accomplish the United Nations’ postwar 
objectives, which include: (1) complete 
disarmament of the Axis powers, (2) the 
prevention of revolutions in, vanquished 
countries, (3) the gradual absorption of 
the Axis armies into peaceful employment, 
and (4) the “probationary” establishment 
of liberal governments in the conquered 
countries which would be watched for 


their trustworthiness and ability to main- 
tain democratic law and order. Then, with 
the groundwork laid and passions cooled, 
it’s felt chances would be better for ar- 
riving at a lasting peace. 


National Notes 


The House tax bill will probably be re- 
ported under the “gag” rule, which bars 
amendment from the floor, but there’s 
likely to be a separate vote on mandatory 
joint returns for married couples . . . Ex- 
pect some publicity soon on the past busi- 
ness record of Elliott Simpson, the newly 
appointed counsel to the House Coinage 
Committee, who claims there isn’t any 
rubber shortage . . . Both the Army and 
the Navy are beginning to crack down on 
civilian commissions; the Army will re- 
strict desk-job commissions to unusual as- 
signments, while the Navy is cleaning out 
new civilian officers who haven’t made 
good over trial periods . . . Senator Chan- 
dler is acting as Washington correspondent 
for his newly acquired weekly newspaper 
in Versailles, Ky. 


‘Comedy of Errors’ 


The President, who is usually so poised, 
was more than a little nettled by the ““com- 
edy of errors” that flawed United Nations 
Day, June 14. It wasn’t only that the 
United Nations pact couldn’t be found 
when it came time for Mexican Ambassa- 
dor Najera and Philippine President Que- 
zon to sign it before grinding newsreel 
cameras. (It still hasn’t been revealed who 
forgot to bring the draft from the State 
Department.) F.D.R. passed that off 
coolly and reached for some White House 
stationery to draw up an improvised docu- 
ment. But then his pen wouldn’t write— 
it was empty. The situation was growing 
a little tense when someone at last pro- 
duced a pen, and the President finally got 
his makeshift pact prepared and the sig- 
natures affixed. 


Lewis and AFL 


Veteran labor observers are convinced 
that John L. Lewis is hoping to enlist AFL 
reactionaries in a working alliance against 
the CIO. Obviously, Lewis can’t fight the 
CIO with his 600,000-member Mine Work- 
ers union, and his prospects for luring any 
important support from other CIO unions 
are slim. However, he still has old cronies 
among the AFL building trades unions, 
most of whom see eye-to-eye with him on 
labor policy. Since the building-trades 
group dominates the AFL executive board, 
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it would be possible for them to retire 
William Green when he becomes 70 early 
next year and welcome Lewis back into the 
fold either openly or secretly. Lewis’ quid 
pro quo would be to sacrifice his brother 
Denny’s United Construction Workers— 
an AFL competitor. 


Trivia 

Under Secretary of State Welles lost $5 
to F.D.R. by betting that the Molotoff’s 
visit couldn’t be kept out of the papers... 
King George of Greece, noting reporters’ 
impatient waiting while his Minister and 
Prime Minister debated in Greek the 
answer to an embarrassing press-confer- 
ence question, turned to the newspaper- 
men and remarked: “This must be Greek 
to you”... Nobody has yet clamped down 
on the patriotic lotteries many Washing- 
ton office workers hold every payday in 
which $1,000 War Bonds are raffled off. 





Trends Abroad 


Mitittary men believe the Germans have 
made greater sacrifices in the siege of Se- 
vastopol than the battered base is worth 
to them now . . . Look for further im- 
provement in Anglo-Australian relations; 
Australian Minister Evatt, during his visit 
to London, was so impressed by Churchill 
that he switched from his previously nega- 
tive attitude toward Whitehall . .. The glib 
theory that control of the air automatical- 
ly means victory has been smashed in 
Libya; the British never lost control of the 
air... The Japs haven’t been reassured by 
Moscow’s bland assertion that its newly- 
arrived-at relations with Britain and the 
U.S. simply correspond to Japan’s current 
relations with the Axis. 


Mexican Notes 


The Mexican Navy is pressing a woe- 
fully short U.S. for patrol boats; it wants 
the necessary equipment to exact its own 
vengeance for submarine sinkings . . . 
Signs are that the U.S. and Mexican Ar- 
mies will soon exchange officers for training 
purposes . . . Mexico plans tripling its agri- 
cultural output and will oppose the migra- 
tion of workers to the U.S. proposed in 
order to help relieve the American farm- 
labor shortage. 


Caucasus Oil 


Petroleum engineers who know Russia 
reveal some as-yet-unpublished informa- 
tion about the Caucasus oil fields. Hitler, 
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at Kerch, is only some 120 miles from the 
Krasnodar fields but, more important, he 
is only about 475 miles from a real oil prize 
at Grozny. Oil from the latter area includes 
some of the finest produced in Russia and 
lies very near the surface. Even the most 
thorough spiking of wells in line with the 
scorched-earth policy would not be too suc- 
cessful here. Once in control of the area, the 
Germans could drill new wells in a matter 
of weeks. How much production they 
would get is unknown, of course, but the 
Russians, in 1937, reported getting nearly 
3,000,000 tons from Grozny and estimated 
the reserve pool at 174,800,000 tons. 


Vichy Feud 


First-class Vichy sources believe. the old 
rivalry between Laval and Darlan will 
be coming to a head soon. It’s known that 
Laval objected to Pétain’s original insist- 
ence that Darlan be given full control of 
French armed forces. But, true to his pol- 
icy of proceeding to his ends by degrees. 
Laval made no strong objection then. Late- 
ly, however, he has begun to win back 
some of the marshal’s confidence and is 
starting to press for control over the Army 
and Navy, knowing that it is vital if he 
is to deliver his promised collaboration to 
the Nazis. Those best informed in Vichy 
wouldn’t be surprised if Darlan “resigns” 
or is transferred by fall. The admiral hasn’t 
been idle during Laval’s maneuvers, but 
it’s said he is no longer able to influence 
Pétain. 


Croatian Boomerang 


Croatia, scheduled to be another of the 
Axis model states, is proving to be any- 
thing but. Anti-Axis resistance has lately 
grown to important proportions, with an 
underground movement known as _ the 
Green Brigade gaining recruits daily and 
enjoying protection from the peasants. So 
many members of the “model” Croatian 
Army have either deserted to Mikhailo- 
vitch’s guerrilla army or engaged in anti- 
Axis disorders that the army has been 
disarmed. Recently, German troops had to 
be sent to Zagreb to put down riots which 
culminated in the murder of two members 
of an Italian economic mission and the 
flight home of the rest. At Mussolini’s 
insistence, 30 reprisal executions were car- 
ried out after this incident. 


U.S. Over Germany 


It may be some time yet before U.S. 
pilots and planes join the RAF in raids 
on Germany. To avoid unnecessarily heavy 
losses, American pilots first must thorough- 
ly familiarize themselves with weather con- 
ditions, the areas over which they'll fly, the 
kind of defenses they'll mcet, and the Brit- 
ish fields from which they’il have to work. 
Before raids the size of the RAF attack 
on Cologne can be attempted, a huge pool 
of planes must be built up. Airmen say the 


required rate of plane replacement to cas- 
ualties in battle must be at least three to 
one. 


Foreign Notes 


In a new crackdown in the Oyapock 
region near French Guiana, Brazilian police 
believe they have captured the Nazi head- 
quarters directing U-boat warfare off the 
Brazilian coast . . . Several European dip- 
lomats are convinced that Himmler ar- 
ranged Heydrich’s assassination by tipping 
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The Tire Outlook 


For the civilian motorist, here’s 
the best available information on 
the tire situation: Present tires may 
well have to last for at least two 
years. Except for the Army, Buna- 
synthetic tires won’t begin to be- 
come available before mid-1944, and 
then it’s likely that -most of these 
will go to essential civilians—war 
workers, doctors, etc. 

Federal requisitioning of tires to 
keep essential cars moving until 
1944 is still in the future, but late 
this summer the government will be- 
gin buying extra tires at fair prices. 

There’s a possibility that a make- 
shift, interim tire, good for about 
5,000 miles at low speeds, can be 
produced from nonstrategic mate- 
rials for civilian use. Several groups 
are now working on such substitutes. 
At the moment, two seem promis- 
ing: Thiokol, Dow Chemical’s sul- 
phur-derived synthetic which may 
furnish enough rubber to make ex- 
tensive retreading possible, and a 
major rubber company’s carpet-like 
tire “shoe” (Periscope, June 22). 
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certain Czechs off to his secret itinerary. 
His reason: jealousy over Heydrich’s grow- 
ing favor with Hitler . . . A ceiling on in- 
comes will probably be included in Can- 
ada’s new budget; it may be lower than 
President Roosevelt’s suggested $25,000— 
perhaps $15,000. 





Coupon Bank Accounts 


With rationing of many additional 
items a virtual certainty by autumn, bank- 
ing circles are drawing on English experi- 
ence to prepare for handling ration cou- 
pons as they do money. If the method, as 
finally constituted, follows the successful 
English model, recipients of coupon books 
would not need to keep the books at home 
but could, for convenience, deposit them 
in a bank, drawing checks against them 
to cover purchases. (“Pay Joe Grocer eight 
sugar coupons.”) Storekeepers would de- 
posit the checks, accumulating coupon 
bank balances on which they would draw 
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to buy new stocks from a wholesaler. In- 
stitution of the plan will depend on the 
number of items rationed. If only a few 
are rationed, it’s unlikely that banks will 
consider the service offered worth the ad- 
ditional bookkeeping involved. 


Business Footnotes 


The Truman Committee report on dol- 
lar-a-year men underwent some non-mili- 
tary censorship before release; among 
things deleted was the amount of Philip 
Reed’s_ salary from General Electric 
. . . The National Association of Manu- 
facturers is planning a tour of war-pro- 
duction factories for newspaper women 
... The N. Y. Stock Exchange plans popu- 
larizing the idea that investment in com- 
mon stocks helps curb inflation. 





Press Notes 


Wissiingten correspondents’ claims that 
they knew in advance about Molotoft’s 
visit were justified, but similar claims to 
omniscience about Churchill’s arrival are 
bunk. The first tip on his arrival came— 
from London—only a few hours before the 
White House announcement . . . Cotton 
farmers who can no longer get official 
weather information from their papers now 
read the sports pages; when minor-league 
baseball games are postponed in the South 
it means rain . . . Samuel Eliot Morison, 
author of the recent book on Columbus 
(“Admiral of the Ocean Sea”), has ac- 
cepted a commander’s commission in the 
Navy and will write about the war at sea. 


Movie Lines 


To avoid good-neighbor complications, 
the nationality of the sailors who figure in 
the play “My Sister Eileen” will be changed 
from Brazilian to Portuguese in the screen 
version . . . Though summer is normally 
a slow season, Hollywood will release a 
number of top films in coming weeks to 
catch people forced to take their vacations 
at home because of war conditions . . . 
Columbia Pictures will make a sequel to 
last year’s highly successful comedy “Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan.” 


What’s Happened To—? 


Grand Duchess Marie of Russia is now 
living in Buenos Aires, where she has 
established a cosmetics house called “Igor 
Cosmetico.” She is learning Spanish and is 
writing her third book—her impressions of 
the U.S. after twelve years’ residence .. . 
Umberto Nobile, former Italian airship 
commander who was retired by the Fascist 
government “in disgrace” after the Italia’s 
ill-fated North Pole flight in 1928, left his 
job as instructor at a Lockport, Ill., aero- 
nautical school and sailed on the Drottning- 
holm for Italy, evidently preferring it to 
possible internment in the U.S. 
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TO INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES 


AND THEIR 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTAL STAFFS 


Good Flousereeping Magazine 


Announces 


an important extension of the unique services of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute. * George W. Alder, Technical 
Director of the Institute, will head a new division partic- 


ularly concerned with “Product Use and Development.” 


WITHOUT abating the hours and 
effort devoted to current problems of 
wartime health, nutrition and con- 
servation, Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute offers its laboratory facilities, and 
the skill, experience and unstinted 
time of its editors, engineers, chem- 
ists, home economists and technicians 
to manufacturers, research and ex- 
perimental personnel now facing 
maintenance problems of present 
products while planning the great 
new products whose quick availabil- 
ity when peace returns will speed our 
national recovery. 


The rich and varied experience of 
half a century’s intimate research on 
the needs and activities of American 
homemakers furnishes impartial data 
on consumer reactions. 


For over 40 years, many great 








A BOOK describing in detail the 
Institute’s equipment and the abil- 
ity of its trained staff to help solve 
problems of product use and de- 
velopment is in preparation. While 
intended primarily for executives 
in charge of product research, a 
few copies will be available for 


others interested ir the subject. 








| An early request is advisable, 











American industries have consistently 
used the Institute’s intensely practical 
knowledge to better the design and 
construction of their products. 

Solving such problems continues 
to be one of the Institute’s basic ser- 
vices to maker and user. 

You are invited to make use of any 
assistance which the Good House- 
keeping Institute can extend. It will 
be given without obligation, and in 
all confidence. 

Appointments should preferably 
be made by letter. Your correspond- 


ence is suggested, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Product Use and Development Division 


GEORGE W. ALDER, Director 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Trends 





The Periscope 


Looks at GH Q of War Production 





Suaar RATIONING is heading into the same 
sort of confusion that has characterized 
the rubber and gasoline situations. 





WPB EXPERTS say privately that rationing 
could and should be relaxed. They point 
out that sugar is still being imported at 
‘about half the normal rate and that if the 
expected 2,000,000 tons is imported dur- 
ing the remainder of the year, America’s 
carry-over will exceed the normal sugar 
stock by a million tons. Storage space is 
already tight. 

OPA PEOPLE DISAGREE. They fear that im- 
ports will not hold up. They likewise fear 
the effect of relaxing sugar rationing on a 
public which has been only half convinced 
that any rationing is necessary. 





Wace raises being granted by the War 
Labor Board are worrying OPA officials, 
whose job it is to hold price ceilings intact. 
But more increases can be expected before 
industry is stabilized. 





STABILIZATION requires upward adjust- 
ments of wages to iron out inequities and 
bring neighboring industries in balance to 
prevent wholesale raiding of workers by 
companies with higher pay scales. There 
can hardly be pay cuts to balance such 
situations without impairing production. 


WAGE FREEZING, though on the shelf, is far 
from dead. If stabilization doesn’t check 
the soaring wage trend and remove the 
threat to price ceilings, the freeze will 
come. Labor fears this and is putting pres- 
sure on the White House to prevent it. 








LABOR UNREST, on the increase for the last 
couple of weeks, partly reflects the desire 
of workmen to snatch raises before wages 
are frozen. 





cs) e 
Buackout rQuieMeNT of standardized 
types, approved by the Army Engineers, 
will go on the market soon. There'll be 
special 15-watt bulbs which can be used 
-without fully blacking out windows, among 
other things. Distribution probably will be 
limited to the most critical areas at first. 
War novsine, a program bedeviled by 
shortages of materials, is one of the sorest 
spots in war production. In critical areas, 
employers are finding it more and more 


difficult to hold labor. 


HOUSING PROJECTS already started are held 
up in some cases for lack of such materials 











as wiring, plumbing, paint, etc. Even lum- 
ber, once considered the most available 
substitute material, now is extremely short. 


VACANT STORES may be one answer. These 
are becoming increasingly prevalent as 
small merchants succumb to the wartime 
squeezes, and are being considered as tem- 
porary dwellings. 





‘SUBSISTENCE HOUSING’ is another. This, 





meaning dormitories and other temporary 
structures, will be emphasized by the Na- 
tional Housing Agency. Thus the war- 
housing program will be divorced from 
social reform. 


POSTWAR IMPLICATIONS of the new NHA 
policy: temporary housing will last only 
five years or so, leaving a housing deficit 
to be met by private industry. 





Cost or uivinc: The rise has been 
checked, at least momentarily, as Leon 
Henderson announced last week, but price 
ceilings were not the only reason. A back- 
ground cause is the easing off of the de- 
mand for merchandise. 





INVENTORY REGULATION talk is causing 
many retailers to shut off advance buying. 
This contributed to a drop in wholesale 
prices for textiles and similar goods. 





THE WPB has set up a new section which 
will restudy the whole inventory control 
matter. Chances are that some plan will 
be announced before the end of July. 
e e 

Tue TRUMAN REPORT criticizing dollar-a- 
year men may mark the end of Donald 
Nelson’s honeymoon. It furnishes ammuni- 
tion to that group of New Dealers which 
is inclined to snipe at him. 


CRITICISM OF NELSON from the left can be 


expected to increase because of his oppo- 
sition to the 94 per cent excess-profits tax. 


THE PRESIDENT is not inclined to curb the 
Truman committee even though its re- 
ports, as on the dollar-a-year men, em- 
barrass appointees. Committee members 
have the impression that the White House 
wants the fullest investigation of the war- 
production program. 











STEEL SHORTAGES are likely to be tackled 
by the committee next. Priorities will also 
come in for a going over some time soon. 


Latin america may be given a chance to 








buy back its defaulted bonds at market 
prices—5 to 20 cents on the dollar—under 
a scheme revived by Treasury economists. 
Money would be lent for that purpose. 


THE IDEA is to allow these countries to 


clean up their old debts while accumulat- 
ing dollar balances from sales of raw ma- 








terials to the United States. Then atte 
the war, they'll have reserves with which 
to buy U.S. planes, cars, ete. 

e eo 
Tue aviation circus making the rounds 
to sell War Bonds may feature such cur. 
osities (in America) as Messerschmitt and 
Beaufighter planes, but, contrary to Army 
expectations, these are not the main at. 
traction. Spectators reserve their loudest 
oh’s and ah’s for a new Army glider pilot. 
ed by a flight sergeant. 





Opa pouicirs now in the making may 
help hard-pressed retailers to maintain 
their price ceilings. Plans in the mill would 
allow retailers to hang on to savings made 
possible by necessary reductions of serv- 
ices, such as deliveries, instead of turning 
them back to customers through decreased 
prices. 





DISTRIBUTION ECONOMY EXPERTS are being 





borrowed by the OPA from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to make studies of 
such things as packaging and to pass 
their findings along to retailers. 

e @ 


Tue Fisuine wpvustry is in such a plight 





that government officials are gravely con- 
cerned. So many fishing vessels have been 
taken over by the Navy that shortages 
are growing serious. 


FISHERMEN who still have their boats are 


doing a boom business. But those whose 


vessels have been taken over find that 
priorities stand in the way of making re- 
placements even at small yards which 
lack government business and thus have 
time for the work. 


A yew Fe. poticy is that of calling in 
Congressmen for personal conferences in 
an effort to forestall demands which the 
President feels cannot be granted under 
the war program. He has made some 
progress with the farm bloc, his biggest 
problem, but unless he can find a suitable 
compromise on prices, he still faces a 
showdown fight. 





e e 
Incwentan straws: Man-hours required 
to build a Boeing Flying Fortress have 
been, reduced from 90,000 to 60,000... 
The average tool wear-out cost for a large 
aviation engine is from $800 to $1,200. 

e e 
Hicu-rest casouine is the object of a 
behind-the-scenes fight. Producers of 
tetraethyl lead and the Army want to 
keep big supplies of high-test fuel spotted 
strategically around the country, but WPB 
is worried about the tie-up of so much 
critical lead. 
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Clemenceau’s Wisecrack 


S AR,” said France’s Victory Pre- 


mier in 1918, “is too important 
to leave to the generals.” His dry hu- 
mor had its point, but Clemenceau 
knew also, as well as anyone else, that 
a general staff is essential to any co- 
ordinated effort. 

Property is too important for the 
owner not to have his own plan as to 
basic objectives. Beyond that, how- 
ever, the general staff is of major value’ 
in dealing with both technical and 
practical problems. The lawyer, the 
investment adviser, the custodian, the 
tax expert, the accountant and general 
administrator are necessary adjuncts 
of competent command. 

From our day to day experience we 
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are keenly aware of the many individ- 
ual economic problems created by the 
war. The entry into war service of 
personal advisers, trustees and admin- 
istrators has disrupted accustomed ar- 
rangements. Also, the impact of new 
taxes has made it advisable to review 
earlier plans for the ultimate distri- 
bution of property. 

Realizing the difficulty as well as 
the responsibility of its task in an era 
of swift, startling change, this Bank 
maintains a large staff of specialists 
in all fields of trust and investment 
work. The continuous studies of this 
experienced staff serve as a guide in 
the management of trust and other 
funds in the Bank’s care. 


Bank oF NEw YorK 


48 Wall Street — New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking 


Executor and Trustee 
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‘Axis Nightmare!” 





Copyright 1942—Philco Corporation 





N the industrial battlefront 
today, Philco is carrying 
on the fight in the field of elec- 
tronics. The brains and ingenuity 
of its research engineers, which 
have contributed so much to the 





This interpretation by Hugh Hutton of America’s 
will to win is one of a series being drawn for 
Philco by America’s Jeading editorial cartoonists. 
They are being posted before Philco’s soldiers of 
indusiry as an expression of their spirit and a 
reminder of the glorious purpose of their work. 


The inspiration of Philco’s 
soldiers of production is more 
than victory, more than the pres- 
ervation of our precious free- 
doms. For in their achievements 
for the uses of war, they see the 








entertainment, comfort and con- 
venience of America, are now devoted to the task of 
making America strong ... and victorious. 


The men and women of its electronic laboratories 
and assembly lines are now creating and producing 
highly specialized communication devices and intricate 
radio equipment for tanks and airplanes. Its diversified 
manufacturing facilities are devoted to the production 
of industrial storage batteries, fuzes and shells. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


America is conserving its resources for Victory. As you save on sugar, rubber, gasoline 
and all products of peace-time consumption, remember too to preserve the use of the 
things you own. Through its national service organizations, Philco offers, at reason- 
able and uniform charges, the means of prolonging the life of Philco products. 


‘RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES * * INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE POWER, SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 

















symbol of a new and more 
abundant future... a future that makes Victory worth 
while for a mankind that is free! 


* * * 


Free Limited Offer . . . While available, a full size re- 
production of the original drawing by Hugh Hutton will 
be furnished upon request. Address Philco Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Penna., and ask for Cartoon Number 9M. 
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Growing American Air Strength 
a Hopeful Note in Gloomy News 


Planes Reaching Outposts 
Should Help Change Strategy 
Already at a Turning Point 


It had been a nice spring, studded with 
victories for the United Nations, .nd it 
ended last week. It looked like a hard 
summer, full of reverses and threats, and 
it began with a series of setbacks on fronts 
around the world. 





The fall of Tobruk was the unhappy 
event that set the tone of the news. In 
Britain and the United States, the public 
suddenly plunged from brightest expec- 
tancy into deepest gloom. The arrival of 
Prime Minister Churchill for consultations 
with President Roosevelt (see page 28), 
which had been heralded as presaging an 
Allied offensive, was suddenly interpreted 
as a conference to stave off disaster. Specu- 
lation about a second front was reduced 
to a minor key. 


International 


Watch on the Channel: A Nazi guards a blockhouse on the French Coast 
designed by the late Dr. Fritz Todt, German fortification genius 








June 29, 1942 














In Russia, on the first anniversary of 
the German attack, June 22, the need for 
a second front was as acute as ever. The 
bloody but powerful Nazi assault against 
Sevastopol threatened the Soviet with the 
loss of control of the Black Sea. But Rus- 
sian officials still maintained a measure 
of optimism, and President Mikhail Ka- 
linin declared that “the German Army 
does not have the strength to launch an 
offensive all along the front.” 

In the Pacific, the menace of Japanese 
attack, partly removed in the battle of 
Midway, still threatened from the Aleu- 
tians. The Navy revealed that Japanese 
units had landed on the island of Kiska. 
At the same time, Japanese submarines 
launched attacks on the North American 
coast, shelling British Columbia and Ore- 
gon, although they did no damage and 
caused no casualties. In China, the Jap- 
anese continued to take strategic towns. 

These events seemed to set a pattern 
of Axis advance in all parts of the world. 
Yet there was another side to the picture, 
and extreme pessimism in the United Na- 
tions had as little justification as had ex- 
treme optimism in the preceding weeks. 
For it was more apparent last week than 
ever before that the immense industrial 
power of the United States was beginning 
to make itself felt on the battlefields. And 
the symbol of this power was the plane. 

Few Americans realized the earth-gir- 
dling character of the air operations of 
both our Army and our Navy. In Wash- 
ington on June 20, Brig. Gen. Harold L. 
George, chief of the Ferrying Command of 
the Army Air Forces, gave some idea of 
what is being done. He said that within 
a short time distances covered by the 
Ferrying Command will amount to ten 
times the total of all airline miles in the 
world before the war. And even at present 
the domestic staff of the Ferrying Com- 
mand is larger than was the entire Army 
Air Corps four years ago. 

The rate at which aircraft are being 
shipped from the United States to foreign 
fronts is a military secret. Several months 
ago, however, some fifteen planes a day 
were flown to Britain alone—an indication 
of the present scope of deliveries. Further- 
more, the ships now being sent abroad are 
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increasingly squadrons of the American 
Air Forces, manned and serviced by Amer- 
icans. 

The accompanying map illustrates how 
the Army and Navy sky armadas have 
ringed the globe. In the Pacific, the bases 
curve down from Alaska through Australia 
and up into China. At Dutch Harbor, the 
American squadrons have been strong 
enough to strike heavily at the Japs in 
the Aleutians. From Midway and from 
forces based on Pearl Harbor came the 
blows that routed the Japanese Fleet three 
weeks ago. 

The route to Australia is so well pro- 
tected by air power that no ships have 
been lost on it since the start of the war. 
It has also been improved to such an ex- 
tent that a plane recently flew from the 
Pacific Coast to Australia in two and a 
half days. In Australia itself American air 
power has grown so quickly that in the 
interchange of raids the Japs are taking 
more punishment than they are delivering. 
In India also American air power has been 
vastly strengthened, and plans have been 
completed for the formation of a United 
States bomber force in China. 

In the other half of the globe, in what 
will probably be the biggest American air 
base of all, United States squadrons have 
not yet begun to operate. That base is 
Britain and the announcement last week 
that part of the AEF was already sta- 
tioned there indicated that soon Army 
bomber forces would be ready to raid the 
Reich itself. 

In a great semicircle in the Atlantic, 
stretching from Iceland to Brazil, air 
power guards the approaches to the 
North American Co. tinent. Through Bra- 
zil, across the South Atlantic, and up the 
middle of Africa, runs the ferry line over 
which planes fly from the factories of the 
United States to the Allied Armies in the 
Middle East. And the raid on Rumania 
and the Italian Fleet by American-manned 
bombers was only one indication of Ameri- 
can power to open another front in the air 
in this region. 





Significance 


The Axis victories that ushered in the 
summer of 1942 marked a turning point in 
the strategic plans of both sides. And 
plans of both Axis and Allies were similar 
in that each recognized the crucial im- 
portance of the next few months in de- 
ciding the outcome of the war. 

The Gernmian strategy that has been 
shaping up for the last few months has 
finally emerged in what appears to be a 
series of battles for limited objectives. This 
is a new wrinkle for the Nazis. Their ob- 
jectives in their two biggest campaigns 
were unlimited—they aimed at the an- 
nihilation of first France and then of 
Russia. 

In the present battles they are not fight- 
ing to knock out entire nations. For ex- 
ample, the assault against Sevastopol is 









the prelude to an attack on the limited 
objective of the Caucasus. In Libya, the 
capture of Tobruk removes one of the chief 
obstacles to a drive on Egypt. Thus in 
neither case are the Germans aiming at 
the main Soviet or British Armies. Hitler 
hinted at this in his last speech when he 
forecast another winter of war in Russia. 

These circumstances and other evidence 
such as concentrations of German planes 
and paratroops in Crete all point to a 
large-scale Axis drive to take the Middle 
East. Even capture of this vast area, of 
‘course, would not fit in with the previous 
German strategy of annihilation for it 
leaves intact the main centers of Allied 
power—Central Russia, Britain, and the 
United States. But it does fit in with the 
concept of a long defensive war on the 
part of the Axis. Similarly, in the Far 
East, most of Japan’s moves now seem de- 
signed to protect the island empire from 
eventual Allied attack. 

The strategy of the United Nations so 
far has been one of dispersion. It was not 
a strategy that appealed to military lead- 
ers, but nevertheless one dictated ‘by the 
imperative necessity of holding dozens of 


World Front: The American insignia show widely spread bases in 
both halves of the globe from which United States planes .. . 


vital outposts all over the world. For the 
first six months of the war, merely rein- 
forcing these outposts absorbed most of the 
military energies of the United States. 

The end of that period is in sight. With 
the possible exception of the Middle East, 
the outposts now appear to be powerfully 
defended, particularly by air power. On 
the whole, it is probably true to say that 
the United Nations are moving from the 
period of dispersion for defense to the 
period of concentration for offense. The 
more this process is speeded up—the open- 
ing of a second front in Europe would 
represent the most important phase—the 
less chance the Axis has to attain a near- 
impregnable position. 


- 





Made in America 


The American planes now distributed 
over a worldwide theater of operations 
have already been tested in combat. Here’s 
how the chief types stack up: 


Navy Puianes: The outstanding recent 
addition to the fleet air arm is the carrier- 
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... are operating against the enemy. But no sign can yet be 
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placed on what will be the biggest base of all—Britain. 


based Grumman TBF-1 torpedo plane. 
Designed three years ago, put into pro- 
duction shortly after Pearl Harbor, and 
hence called the Avenger, this deadly three- 
place monoplane made its debut by playing 
a vital role in the Battle of Midway. 

The Navy last week revealed some of 
its specifications. It has a 1,400-mile range, 
a 20,000-foot ceiling, a speed of more than 
270 miles an hour, and maneuverability 
and armament that put it near the fighter 
class. Unlike any other torpedo bomber, 
it carries its 2,000-pound torpedo or a sim- 
ilar weight of bombs, enclosed in a stream- 
lined bomb bay instead of being slung un- 
derneath the fuselage. 

The Avenger supersedes the older Doug- 
las TBD Devastator, which although much 
slower than the Avenger, performed splen- 
didly in the Battle of the Coral Sea. In ad- 
dition, the Navy is using several combined 
scout-dive bombers, including Curtiss, 
Douglas, and Vought-Sikorsky models. 

The Navy’s chief carrier-based fighter 
is the Grumman Wildcat. Powered with a 
1,200-horsepower engine and armed with 
an estimated four .50-caliber machine guns, 
this waspish little ship has a speed of about 





320 miles an hour and great maneuverabil- 
ity. It has consistently outfought the Japa- 
nese Navy Zero fighter. 


Army Bompers: The Army boasts that 
its world-famous ace, the Boeing B-17 
Flying Fortress, is “the best daylight 
bomber in the wo.ld.” The big ship’s four 
1,200-horsepower Wright motors are 
equipped with turbo-superchargers which 
utilize exhaust gases to pump in extra 
oxygen at high altitudes, permitting it to 
fly at heights of 30,000 feet and more. 

Heavily armed and armored, the B-17 
has a speed of about 335 miles an hour, a 
range of between 3,000 and 4,000 miles 
and can carry a 4-ton bomb load. Part of 
its deadliness is due to the great accuracy 
of the Army’s bombsight. This was empha- 
sized by Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, Chief of 
the Army Air Forces, in praising the 
Fortresses last week: “At Midway they 
successfully bombed two aircraft carriers 
from altitudes of 20,000 feet scoring hits 
on both, finished off another carrier found 
already smoking, and attacked a cruiser, 
which was left in flames.” -Arnold also 
revealed that in the Midway action the 
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Fortresses shot down eight Japanese planes 
without loss to themselves—adding to the 
reputation the B-17 gained in Australia 
for fine defensive fighting qualities. 

The Fortress’ younger brother is the 
Consolidated B-24 or Liberator, which, 
while slower than the Boeing, can carry 
more bombs a greater distance. Powered 
with four 1,200-horsepower Pratt & Whit- 
neys, the Liberators until recéntly lacked 
sufficient altitude to fly beyond the reach 
of anti-aircraft guns. The British turned 
them into long-range four-cannon ocean 
fighter-bombers equipped with depth 
charges for anti-submarine work. That the 
altitude deficiency has now been remedied 
was demonstrated by the fact that B-24s 
were used to bomb the Rumanian oil 
fields and that the Liberators which at- 
tacked the Italian Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean last week flew so high that the 
crews had to use oxygen. 

Besides its two heavy four-motored jobs, 
the Army has two outstanding medium 
bombers, the Martin B-26 (the Marauder 
in British nomenclature) and the North 
American B-25. Powered with two 1,825- 
horsepower motors, the B-26 is a speedster 
in the 350-mile-an-hour class that can run 
away from many fighters. But it is trickier 
to handle, particularly during takeoff and 
landing, than the slower North American, 
with its twin 1,700-horsepower engines. 
Both planes can carry bomb loads up to 2 
tons and have normal ranges of about 
1,500 miles. 

The B-25 carried out the spectacular 
raid on Tokyo on April 18 and earlier 
raided the Philippines from Australia. The 
B-26 has been used extensively from Aus- 
tralian bases to bomb the Japanese at Lae 
and Salamaua, in New Guinea. Last week 
it was revealed that the Martin planes 
had also been turned into torpedo bombers 
and in the fighting off the Aleutians tor- 
pedoed an enemy carrier and sank a cruiser. 

Another Army bomber with a fighter’s 
speed is the Douglas twin-engined A-20. 
A turbo-supercharged plane capable of high 
speed, this craft has seen service in Libya. 
Still another fine American-built plane is 
the Vultee Vengeance, the only dive bomb- 
er ever accepted for use by the Royal 
Air Force. 


Army Ficuters: The Army’s mainstay 
so far has been the Curtiss P-40, a develop- 
ment of the older Curtiss Hawk. The latest 
models are the 380-mile-an-hour Kitty- 
hawk, powered with a 1,325-horsepower 
Allison liquid-cooled motor and armed with 
six .50-caliber machine guns, and the War- 
hawk, powered with an American-built 
Rolls-Royce engine. A veteran of many 
fronts, including Burma, North Africa, and 
ustralia, the P-40 is a highly maneuver- 
able and deadly plane whose pilots in 
Libya have outfought the Messerschmitt 
109F despite the extra firing range af- 
forded by the latter’s 20-millimeter cannon. 

More revolutionary in design than the 
P-40, the P-39, or Bell Airacobra, is a 
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The only important news from the 
fog-shrouded Western Aleutians as this 
week dawns is that combined air attacks 
are continuing against Japanese units 
landing on these islands. 

However, when this meager report is 
coupled with a Tokyo broadcast beamed 
at Germany, stating that the Japanese 
Navy had suffered its heaviest losses of 
the war at Midway and in the Aleutian 
Islands, a little light begins to break 
through the fog. It was as though Tokyo 
had said to Berlin: “We know you wish 
us to open a second front against Russia, 
before the United Nations start theirs, 
and we will prepare to do this, but we 
also have our problems. Please show us 
some conclusive victories now, just as 
you did before Moscow, at the time we 
took on America, and perhaps we can 
talk turkey.” 

But in attempting to estimate what 
the Japanese are trying to do in the 
Aleutians and nearby waters, it is well 
to look at the past. Ever since Japan 
emerged from her shell of isolation she 
has had two faces, one turned east and 
one west. This double objective has al- 
ways influenced her strategy. Politically, 
the most recent glaring example was 
Pearl Harbor. In the military field, as 
evidenced in the Philippines and in Ma- 
laya, there were the attacking forces at 
the front and infiltrating forces in the 
rear. In the Coral Sea and Midway 
battles the double purpose is detected. 
In the former, it was Northern Australia 
and our Pacific supply lines; off Midway 
it was the island itself, to be followed 
later by the attempted seizure of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

From previous evidence we can suspect 
a double purpose in Japanese operations 
around the Western Aleutians and neigh- 
boring waters. These islands, practically 
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What the Japanese Are Up To in Attu 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


uninhabited, are fertile ground for in- 
filtration tactics. Fog, which cloaks this 
sea area about four-fifths of the time, is 
no hindrance, but an aid, since Japan 
has a large fishing fleet-—knowing these 
waters better than we do—which can 
scuttle back and forth carrying many 
men. The entire Aleutian structure is not 
sound so long as any infiltration termites 
remain. 

It is well to remember that these 
islands may figure large in Japanese 
plans. Once we held, with some naval 
opinion concurring, that the mandated 
islands of the Central Pacific were of little 
value, yet it was from there—in clear 
weather—that Japanese carriers struck 
at Pearl. Harbor. And from Kiska to 
Puget Sound, in fog well suited for hit 
and run tactics, it is practically the same 
distance. 


Now turn west. From Attu it is only 
180 miles to the Russian Komandorskies, 
where there is a base. All of the Japa- 
nese Kurile islands except one, Shimushu, 
the northern one, are mountainous. Its 
highest hill is 618 feet, and in size it is 


about 16 by 8 miles. The Japanese might 
well have an air base there. 

Around Shimushu and the northern 
tip of Paramushiru is anchorage water 
for an entire fleet and transports. Gales, 
frequent in these islands, can be avoided 
by slipping anchor and moving through 
narrow but deep channels to anchorage 
ground where there is a lee. This operat- 
ing ground is only 150 miles from Petro- 
pavlovsk in Kamchatka, only 430 from 
the Komandorskies, and 575 from Attu. 
Here the entire Japanese setup is most 
conveniently located for a move against 
Russian-held territory, if or when war 
between Japan and Russia starts. Should 
war occur, the probabilities are that 
Japan would move to seize Russian air 
bases in this area just as she moved into 
Chekiang and Kiangsi Provinces in China. 

The threat of American air power has 
never been absent from the Japanese 
mind since the day our air force raided 
her homeland, and she will do all in her 
power to forestall others. Her Oriental 
psychology also demands that, by hook 
or by crook, she regain the face lost 
when our air forces bombed Japan. 
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The Japs threatened the Russians from the Aleutians 
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speedy super-streamlined fighter with an 
Allison engine behind the cockpit. It is 
armed with a 37- or 20-millimeter cannon 
firing through the propeller hub, plus two 
.50- and four .30-caliber machine guns. It 
has been doing excellent work in the South- 
west Pacific for some time and is in serv- 
ice in Russia. A group of Airacobras took 
part in the fighting off the Aleutians and 
engaged a squadron of fourteen Japanese 
planes, shooting down four and dispersing 
the others. without loss to themselves. The 
P-39, like the P-40, was not designed for 
high altitude and hence is at a disadvan- 
tage with such planes as the Japanese 


Zero fighter (see John Lardner’s column, 
page 27). 

The Army is also getting quantity pro- 
duction in Lockheed P-38 twin-motored 
interceptors, which General Arnold said on 
June 16 had already “demonstrated their 
qualities as fighters” and accomplished 
valuable scout work under difficult condi- 
tions in the battles off the Aleutians. But 
the Army’s fighter ace of aces, the Republic 
P-47 now also coming off the lines in 
quantity, has yet to see combat. This 
superfighter, with a turbo-supercharged 
2,000-horsepower engine and a bristling 
array of heavy machine guns, is especially 


.) 


designed for high-altitude fighting. Hence 
it is expected to live up to its name— 
Thunderbolt. 





Beaufighting 

Civilians near the Arc de Triomphe first 
ducked and then looked up in amazement. 
All down the Champs-Elysées eyes were 
turned toward the sky. In the Place de la 
Concorde, crowds scrambled into the Met- 
ro entrances. Behind the elegant pillars of 
the Ministry of Marine, German officials 
dived under desks. 
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The cause of all this commotion was ex- 
plained in the simple language of a Royal 
Air Force communiqué: “At midday on 
June 12, a coastal command Beaufighter 
(Flight Lt. A. K. Gatward and Sgt. F. 
Fern) flew low over Paris and dropped a 
French tricolor flag over the Are de 
Triomphe. The aircraft then attacked the 
German Ortskommandantur (Command 
Headquarters), formerly the Ministry of 
Marine, in the Place de la Concorde, with 
cannon fire, dropped a second tricolor, and 
returned safely to base.” 

Stunts such as this jangle the nerves of 
the Germans and encourage the popula- 
tions of the occupied countries. But dam- 
age to the Nazi war machine is inflicted 
during the night raids on the Reich itself. 
Last week the worst enemy of the RAF, 
bad weather, let up somewhat and per- 
mitted a continuation of heavy raids on 
Germany. Emden was the chief target, and 
Nazi communiqués admitted that “mate- 
rial damage” was caused, while “the civil- 
ian population suffered losses.” 

One little-known phase of the RAF’s 
raids against the Reich is the mine-laying 
campaign. Night after night bombers sow 
mines in the coastal waters of Germany 
and occupied Europe. Testimony as to the 
effectiveness of these activities came last 
week from Sweden. The masters and offi- 
cers of sixteen small Swedish freighters, 
engaged in carrying materials to Rotter- 
dam, refused to sail to that port any more. 
They claimed that too many of their ships 
were being sunk, mostly by mines in Dutch 
coastal waters. 





Eggshell Money 


The greatest damage in the Battles of 
the Coral Sea and Midway was suffered 
by aircraft carriers, the “eggshells” of 
any fleet.* But in spite of their extreme 
vulnerability, the eggshells by last week 
were well on the way to ousting battle- 
ships as the backbone of the fleet. 

Congress put its formal seal of ap- 
proval on the trend. Passing by 316-0 a 
bill providing $8,550,000,000 for naval ex- 
pansion, the House appropriated not one 
cent for battleships, but provided instead 
for construction of 20 to 30 small aircraft 
carriers displacing a total of 500,000 tons. 
Furthermore, the Navy announced that 
work had been indefinitely abandoned on 
five 60,000-ton superdreadnoughts, now in 
the blueprint stage. But there was no 
abandonment of plans for the completion 
of four 35,000-ton and ten 45,000-ton bat- 
tleships on which work is already under 
way. 





“According to a story by a reporter aboard 
the Lexington during her last moments, the 
old carrier was hardly in the eggshell class. Her 
battleship construction and compartmentation 
took numerous bomb hits and five torpedoes, 
and the converted dreadnought was still steam- 
mg at 25 knots when internal explosions 
wrecked the ship. 





International 


Freak: This ridiculous-looking machine is the newest in German observa- 
tion planes. That’s the observer's cabin on the left, designed to give maximum 
visibility. The motor and fuselage are balanced on the other side of the wing 


with the help of a one-sided tail fin. 





Disaster in Libya 


How Did it Happen Is Question 
After Tobruk’s Humiliating Fall 


Saturday, June 13, was an unlucky day 
for the British in the Middle East. On 
that blistering day in the Libyan desert 
the Eighth Army began a counteroffensive 
against the German Afrika Korps south of 
Tobruk. But the British fell headlong into 
a trap sprung by the German commander, 
Marshal Erwin Rommel, and the way was 
paved for one of the most disastrous re- 
treats of the war. 

The scene of the trap was the parched, 
dust-laden “cauldron” area. As the British 
tank units, including many of the invalu- 
able American-built General Grants, ad- 
vanced in mass formation, the Germans 
fell back. Then they drew the British into 
a skillfully concealed ambush of 88-milli- 
meter and 50-millimeter anti-tank guns 
that had been brought up under cover of 
dust storms. 

The Germans held their fire until the 
British had advanced far enough to expose 
their flanks. Then they opened up a ter- 
rific barrage at point-blank range which 
caught the British tanks in their vulner- 
able sides, where armor is relatively thin. 
The result was a British debacle that gave 
Rommel superiority in tank strength. 

After that the Nazis threw everything 
they had against the British. First they 
lunged north toward the Mediterranean in 
an attempt to cut off the First South 
African and 50th British Divisions defend- 
ing coastal Gazala, westernmost anchor 
of the British defenses. But for 48 hours, 
the British First Armored Division blocked 
their way. And under. cover -of darkness, 
the Gazala defenders escaped. 


Rommel’s next move was to smash east- 
ward toward El] Adem and Sidi Rezegh, 
key points on an escarpment overlooking 
Tobruk from the south and southeast. At 
these desert outposts, which dominate the 
80-mile-long coastal highway from Tobruk 
to the Egyptian border, the British again 
fought desperate delaying actions. The ob- 
ject of these was to permit Lt. Gen. Neil 
M. Ritchie, British field commander, to 
send part of his troops to Egypt while the 
remainder dug in for a defense of Tobruk. 

During these affrays, the desert was 
churned up into a sea of choking, im- 
penetrable dust. Thick clouds hung like 
huge clots over the fighting tanks. Only 
puffs from bursting shells and occasional 
flames from blazing tanks pierced the 
gloom. In some sectors, tanks 15 yards 
away were invisible, and only continuous 
radio communication kept friendly units in 
touch with each other. 

But Axis superiority in. armored vehicles 
kept the British on the run. After finally 
blasting them out of El Adem and Sidi 
Rezegh, Rommel sent two strong columns 
to the coast east of Tobruk, thus encircling 
the port. Then he chased the British east 
to Gambut and after a temporary setback 
drove on to Bardia as a southerly column 
captured Bir el-Gobi. By that time, the 
British had retired to the strongly fortified 
Egyptian border line, running from Sollum 
on the coast to Sidi Omar, 23 miles south. 

But the biggest Allied humiliation was 
yet to come. Having assured himself by 
his eastward thrusts that the British were 
unlikely to make a counterattack, Rommel 
concentrated the bulk of his forces around 
Tobruk for a gigantic assault against the 
port before the British could fully organize 
its defenses of mine fields, pillboxes, and 
barbed wire. 

At dawn on Junc 20 the attack be- 
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Rommel romp: The Germans took Tobruk and drove the British back into Egypt 


gan. First, swarms of Stukas rained bombs 
on the British defenses. Then came a mur- 
derous barrage from virtually all the artil- 
lery that Rommel had at his disposal in 
the desert. The weapons ranged from 75s 
to giant 210-millimeter guns, the biggest 
ever used in the desert. Through the 
breaches made by planes and guns, the 
panzers poured. 

Part of the attack was carried out 
through gaps that the British had made 
in the mine fields as they streamed toward 
Egypt. And in less than 24 hours, the bat- 
tered port that had withstood a seven 
months’ siege from April to November last 
year—and hence ranked as an outstand- 
ing symbol of British tenacity—was over- 
whelmed. The Germans claimed they had 
taken 28,000 men and vast quantities of 
supplies including those brought in by the 
last convoy (see page 23). As a final blow, 
the British had to surrender to the Ital- 
ians, who had played only a secondary 
role in their defeat. 


Significance-—— 


“How has it happened?” That was the 
question asked by Richard D. McMillan, 
United Press correspondent with the Brit- 
ish Army, and his answer—passed by the 
Cairo censor—supplied the key to the puz- 
zle of why the British were beaten. Mc- 
Millan’s analysis was simple: “Lack of ag- 
gressive spirit.” 

And it was not lack of aggressive spirit 
among the troops that McMillan blamed. 
They were full of fight and bravery. The 
trouble lay with the higher command, with 
the staff. They looked on Rommel as a 
sort of bogey and let him make the first 
move. They showed “a disposition to wait 
and see rather than act.” Instead of at- 
tacking when they smashed the initial 
German thrust, they “dallied for days” and 


throughout the campaign “never counter- 
attacked on the scale of which they were 
capable.” 

It was the story of Singapore all over 
again. The British had been beaten by the 
superior skill in both strategy and tactics 
of their opponents. It pointed to a funda- 
mental fault in the British Army. Starting 
out with natural talent at least as good and 
probably better than that available to 
their enemies, the British somehow have 
failed to evolve a system by which the best 
brains rise to the top. Somewhere in the 
choosing of commander and staffs, the 
machinery has not worked properly. 

That was not the only reason the British 
lost the battle of Libya but it emerged as 
the greatest factor—and to a certain ex- 
tent it is a fault shared by all ihe United 
Nations. So far as the other factors were 
concerned, the superiority of the Germans 
was much less clear-cut. 

In tanks, the American-built General 
Grants, with their 75-millimeter. guns, 
came through the test with flying colors 
and proved at least a match for the simi- 
larly armed German Mark IV’s. But there 
were not enough of the tough 28-ton 
Grants to ensure armored superiority, and 


‘after the disaster in the Rommel trap, 


the Mark IV easily asserted its mastery 
over lighter British and American tanks 
whose best gun was a 37-millimeter. More- 
over, Rommel’s repair system was so effi- 
cient that he was reported to have even 
patched up damaged Grants and used 
them against Tobruk. 

In guns, both sides introduced new and 
deadly mobile anti-tank weapons firing 
shells with terrific penetrating power. The 
British used a 77-millimeter gun firing a 
six-pound shell while the Germans brought 
out the 88-millimeter weapon hurling a 
heavier missile. How the guns compared 


was not made clear last week. But there 
was no doubt that in guns, as in tanks, 
Rommel had the edge in quantity. The 
Germans also sprang a surprise with the 
huge 210-millimeter high-angle guns that 
played such a big role in reducing Bir 
Hacheim and Tobruk. 

The air arm was the one branch in which 
the British stayed on terms of equality or 
superiority throughout the campaign. For 
the first time the Spitfire appeared in 
Libya, ousting the Messerschmitt as the 
fastest desert fighter. But while the RAF 
did a magnificent job in attatking German 
supply bases and communications, the 
campaign proved anew that the British 
have yet to produce the special type of 
plane, like the Russian Stormovik, that 
can hit elusive targets such as moving 
tanks. And though the RAF made good 
use of Curtiss Kittyhawks converted into 
light bombers, it still apparently suffered 
through its refusal to adopt the dive 
bomber. 

For Rommel, the victory brought a 
richer bag of strategic spoils than any pre- 
vious campaign. Capturing Tobruk with 
its harbor practically intact, he gained a 
first-class port for water-borne supplies. 
Moreover, possession of Tobruk meant 
that the Germans could now ease their 
supply problem—and greatly reduce the 
importance of Malta—by establishing a 
well-protected sea corridor between the 
lines Sicily-Tripoli and Crete-Tobruk, 
through which reinforcements could be 
rushed for an all-out attack on Egypt. 

To meet such an attack, the British 
at the beginning of this week were bracing 
themselves in two main defense areas on 
either side of the great 300-foot-high 
coastal escarpment that parallels the shore 
in Northern Egypt to within a short dis- 
tance of Alexandria, 350 miles from the 
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Libyan border. One of these areas was the 
strongly fortified line running from Sollum 
on the coast and southward past Halfaya 
Pass to Sidi Omar. The other was the 
desert region about 150 miles south of the 
coast containing the oases of Jarabub and 
Siwa. 

These were the probable starting points 
from which Rommel could launch an in- 
vasion of Egypt. Both presented strong 
geographical and military hazards. Thus, 
if he chose to attack along the coastal 
plain he would run into the strong British 
defense in depth represented by Sidi Bar- 
rani and Mersa Matruh (see General Fu- 
qua’s War Week) . If he chose the souther- 
ly desert route, as a means of striking east- 
ward to the Nile or northeastward to the 
rear of. Mersa Matruh, he faced vast bar- 
ren desert stretches. 

These strategic factors provided one 
reason for bolstering British hopes that 
they could still protect Suez. Another was 
that they could rush emergency reinforce- 
ments to the Eighth Army from the Ninth 
and Tenth Armies in Syria and Iraq. In 
addition, the British announced last week 
that the long-projected Polish Army Corps 
for service in the Middle East had now 
been completed, with Polish units already 
in the zone plus 28,000 former Polish pris- 
oners released from Russia. 





Mediterranean Melee 


The pattern of the sea war in the Pacific 
was reproduced in the Mediterranean last 
week. The British Navy escorted two big 
convoys into the inland sea, one bound 
westward from Alexandria to Tobruk and 
Malta and the other eastward from Gi- 
braltar to Malta. The Italian Fleet came 
out of hiding to intercept the British. But 
in the resultant clash the powerful surface 
squadrons neither sighted nor fired a shot 
at each other. Once again, it was air 
power which carried the battle to the 
warships. 

In this fighting, the United States Army 
Air Forces, using four-motored Consoli- 
dated B-24 bombers, helped batter the 
Italian Navy. It was the first appearance 
of the Liberators in the Mediterranean, al- 
though the presence of the American- 
manned bombers in the Middle East was 
revealed a few days earlier when lack of 
fuel forced four down in Turkey after they 
had raided Rumanian oil fields. 

The B-24s in the Mediterranean battle 
were part of a tactical unit under Col. 
Harry A. Halverson, 47-year-old up-from- 
the-ranks Iowan and Air Service veteran 
of the last war. The crews, who had ar- 
rived at their secret North African desert 
base only two weeks before, included vet- 
erans from Java and youngsters just out 
of flying school. But their assignment 
against the Fascist fleet was a thriller for 
both old hands and novices alike. 

It started on June 14, south of Taranto, 
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The Fall of Tobruk Alters the Strategic Picture 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


‘The fall of Tobruk, with the dis- 
astrous blow administered to the British 
Eighth Army and its expulsion from 
Libya by the Rommel panzer units, 
may alter the whole course of the war 
on our right flank. The center of gravity 
of the Hitler effort may easily be shifted 
now from the Ukraine to the Middle 
East. 

The Kharkov battle, in which the 
Germans have been fighting to open the 
gateway to the Caucasus, may lessen 
in importance to Hitler should he decide 
to strike at the Middle East and the 
Suez goal. The German leader has al- 
ready paid an enormous toll in his effort 
to gain the gateways to the Caucasus, 
and he is less advanced than he was 
six months ago. Moreover, a push by 
land through Rostov would involve a 
second major operation in negotiating 
the great mountain range that is a 
barrier from the north to the Baku and 
Batum oil fields. Hitler, therefore, may 
welcome a shift of the direction of his 
summer campaign from Russia to the 
Middle East, and the British disaster in 
Libya may give him this opportunity. 


I he Fiihrer knows, too, from ex- 
perience that the Russians have halted 
his blitz drives and, should he fail again 
in a major effort to reach his objective, 
his military position would be hazardous. 
In addition, Hitler should have no fear 
of the holding powers of his fortified 
centers of resistance and strong points 
which have already held back the Red 
Army for many months. He. could, 
therefore, easily pass to an active de- 
fensive strategy on the Russian front, 
while conducting a major offensive 
against the British Armies centered in 
Egypt and the Middle East. 


The advantages accruing to Hitler’ 


from a victory in this region of riches 
outweigh any risk he might incur from 
shifting his line of march directly to the 
Middle East. Once he was installed in 
this sector, Turkey’s neutrality would 
be impotent, Allied supply lines to Rus- 
sia via Iran would be cut, the oil of the 
Caucasus, Iraq, and Iran would be in 
his hands, the squeeze on Suez could be 
initiated, the effect on the Moslem 
world would be electrifying, and that 
promised hand could be extended to 
the Japanese in Asia. 


A probable shift of the German drive 
to the Middle East may well account 
for the huge effort being made to take 
Sevastopol at all costs. In addition to 
the release of large siege forces for 
operations elsewhere, the possession of 
the Russian naval base would give to 
Hitler a vital strategical position in the 
Black Sea area. 


On the British side of the Libyan 
picture, the Eighth Army behind its 
border fortifications is in a far better 
position for a defensive campaign than 
in its recently held lines west and south 
of Tobruk. The front now occupied is 
in the strongly fortified zone of Sollum- 
Halfaya-Sidi Omar (see map, page 22) , 
with the left flank resting in the water- 
less desert and with strong outposts to 
the south in the cases of Jarabub and 
Siwa. Moreover, if the British control 
the air and sea, as they claim to do, 
Rommel’s supply line and dumps can 
be harried and made difficult to main- 
tain. 

Beyond the border some 65 miles, 
the British have the well-organized Sidi 
Barrani position, and 85 miles farther 
east at Mersa Matruh, 200 miles west 
of Alexandria, is the main fortified zone 
covering Eastern Egypt. It was here 
that Wavell’s army stood in 1940, and 
it was from here he launched his attack 
that resulted in the annihilation of the 
Graziani forces. 

Furthermore, in evaluating the recent 
British defeat in the Tobruk area, it 
must be recognized that the campaign 
in Libya had two well-defined ob- 
jectives, neither of which was ever at- 
tained—the destruction of the Axis 
forces and the gaining of the Tunisian 
border to strengthen the relations with 
Colonial France. Success in this direc- 
tion would have given much needed 
coastline protection to the Royal Navy 
and, finally, there was always the hope 
of relieving hard-pressed Malta with 
aviation based in the Tripoli region. 

A true estimate of the contending 
forces, however, must await further in- 
formation concerning their relative con- 
ditions as a result of the recent weeks 
of desert fighting. Victories on the 
battlefield, like those won in the boxing 
ring, sometimes are as costly to the 
winner as to the loser. 
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where British reconnaissance craft sighted 
an Italian naval force consisting of the 
modern 35,000-ton battleship Littorio, the 
23,622-ton reconstructed veteran dread- 
nought Conte di Cavour, three cruisers, 
and ten destroyers. The squadron was 
headed southeast, evidently bent on inter- 
cepting the British convoy that had start- 
ed out from Alexandria. 

Early next morning, three flights of three 
B-24s roared out of the desert, flew past 
Crete, and escaped unscathed from a burst 
of anti-aircraft fire put up by British war- 
ships which at first didn’t recognize them. 
Then, shortly after 6 a.m., the Americans 
sighted the Italian Fleet about midway 
between Sicily and Libya. The fliers came 
in at a high altitude with the sun at their 
backs and took the Italians so completely 
by surprise that their guns didn’t open up 
until the bombers had unloaded. 

How the bombing was carried out was 
later described by Maj. Alfred E. Kalberer 
of Lafayette, Ind., 35-year-old former 
United Airlines pilot on the New York- 
Chicago run and leader of the attack: “It 
was like shooting fish in a rain barrel. The 
sky was so clear, with only the slightest 
bit of haze, that we had perfect targets . . 
my plane . . . got the funnel of one battle- 
ship in the bombsight. We released our 
load and a few seconds later distinctly ob- 
served five of the bombs hit the ship in line 
aft of the funnel.” Other B-24s hit the sec- 
ond battleship and both ships belched huge 
clouds of smoke. 

The Americans counted twenty hits on 
one dreadnought and fifteen on the other. 
They also blasted a 10,000-ton Trento 
Class heavy cruiser and saw this ship final- 
ly sent to the bottom by British torpedo 
bombers. Then the B-24s sped home with- 
out a casualty or serious damage to any 
of the planes. On the way, they shot down 
a Messerschmitt fighter. Later that eve- 
ning, the battered Italian Fleet was sent 
limping back toward the occupied Greek 
isle of Corfu, 160 miles short of the Tar- 
anto base, after a second British torpedo- 
plane attack had scored hits on a battle- 
ship and cruiser. 

But though the westbound convoy was 
saved from the Italian Fleet by the Amer- 
ican and British bombers, it was attacked 
by practically everything else in the Axis 
armory once it was out of range of land- 
based Allied fighters. The attackers in- 
cluded submarines, motor torpedo boats, 
torpedo planes, high-level bombers, and 
dive bombers, some of which, according to 
one report, fired “rocket bombs” similar 
to the anti-tank missiles used by Russian 
Stormovik planes. From the deck of a 
British cruiser, this assault was witnessed 
by Henry T. Gorrell of the United Press, 
who told how the sky and sea were “con- 
vulsed by explosions.” 

The Nazis didn’t even let up at night, he 
said, but kept “the sky aglow with flares 
through which bombs showered down.” 
Gorrell saw eight German planes shot 


/ 


down. The cruiser on which he traveled 
was damaged but its crew was unhurt. 
Gorrell added: “The only casualty was 
Charlie, pet parrot, who had most of his 
feathers blown off. He was squawking and 
cursing violently as seamen retrieved his 
cage from the debris.” 

With the same violence with which Ger- 
man planes attacked the westbound con- 
voy, the Italian bombers had meanwhile 
pounced on the ships that had steamed 
eastward from Gibraltar. Rome said this 
convoy, numbering about 30 warships and 
transports, was the biggest ever to enter 
the Mediterranean. It was spotted off Al- 
geria on the morning of June 13. And 
from dawn to dusk next day, the Italians 
claimed, it was attacked by waves of 
bombers and torpedo planes based on 
Sardinia and Sicily. 

Besides carrier-based fighters which 
fought a running battle with the Italian 
bombers, the convoy was also protected by 
long-range four-cannon Beaufighters which 
met it off Bizerte, Tunisia. And next day, 
when it was attacked by Italian cruisers 
and destroyers near Pantelleria Island, 
northwest of Malta, British torpedo planes 
again went into action, setting a cruiser 
afire. 

When all the fighting ended, the British 
counted Axis losses as one heavy cruiser 
and at least two destroyers sunk, besides 
many ships damaged. London also called 
the Axis claims of dozens of ships sunk or 
damaged “fantastic” and said that both 
convoys had reached their destinations, al- 
though at “considerable” cost. One clue to 
the damage suffered by the eastbound con- 
voy was supplied by observers at La Linea, 


Spanish port adjoining Gibraltar, who 
watched the British convoy fleet return to 
the Rock’s naval base on June 17. They 
reported that the 31,100-ton battleship 
Malaya and the aircraft tender Argus (a 
converted liner) had suffered minor dam. 
age, that the 22,600-ton carrier Eagle 
showed “plain marks of damage,” and that 
a cruiser came in with a bad starboard list 
and had to be towed into the harbor by 
three tugs. 





Sub Battles 


Evidence of progress in the deadly fight 
against submarines in the Atlantic came 
last week from the Berlin radio: “The 
enemy has strongly increased his sub- 
marine defense and convoy protection and 
is using for the battle against the ever- 
greater submarine danger all available 
craft.” Allied and neutral statements filled 
out further details of the battle: 


4 The Navy announced that for the last 
month it has been convoying traffic along 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States. 


¥ Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, said the 
Panama Canal was no longer being used 
for shipping between the East and West 
Coasts. Railroads have taken over the “en- 
tire burden of transcontinental traffic.” 


4, Three ships that went down off Virginia 
were disclosed to have been the victims of 
mines laid by Axis submarines. 


q The Argentine Government announced 
that an Argentine vessel had been tor- 








International 


Triumph : Just recevved from an enemy source is this photo of Lt. Gen. 
Tomoyuki Yamashita, conqueror of Malaya, as he inspected a battlefield during 
the campaign that culminated in the fall of Singapore. 
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pedoed and sunk 120 miles off New York. 
Four other ships, three of them American 
and the other Panamanian, were torpedoed 
off the coast of Brazil. 





Decorations 


The United States Army showed a re- 
markable combination of foresight and 
optimism last week. It invited bids for 
from 500,000 to 1,000,000 special ribbons 
to be awarded to soldiers taking part in 
the occupation of Germany (the maximum 
number of American troops in the Reich 
after the last war amounted to only 200,- 
000). Furthermore, the Army got a prior- 
ity rating for its ribbons of A-1-1. 


{In Australia, Col. Albert Colburn of 
New Hampshire was advanced in rank to 
Major General. When the new general 
tried to find two pairs of stars for his 
shoulder straps, he discovered there were 
none to be had. A little later some of the 
men under his command brought him a 
present of the stars. They had hammered 
them out of an Australian 2-shilling coin. 





The Dutch Carry On 


On March 8 the government radio at 
Bandoeng, Java, broadcast a last message: 
“Good-by until better times. Long live the 
Queen!” The Tokyo radio boasted that all 
resistance in the Netherlands Indies had 
ceased. But a few weeks later it told a dif- 
ferent story. First, it said that Indies 
troops were “encircled” and then that they 
had been “mopped up.” z 


Broadcasts such as these have continued 
for months, and last week the Japanese 
radio in Batavia confirmed the existence 
of army units still fighting in the interior, 
giving the Indies the distinction of being 
the only Japanese-conquered territory still 
maintaining organized resistance. The ra- 
dio said that Maj. Gen. A. Pesman, former 
Indies Home Guard leader and a notable 
jungle fighter, had been captured after 
three months of guerrilla fighting near 
Bandoeng while General Overakker and 
his troops, fighting on Sumatra, had also 
surrendered. 

Meanwhile, in other sections the fight 
goes on. Secret transmitters, omitting de- 
tails lest the Japanese overhear vital infor- 
mation, tell the Dutch in exile that the 
struggle is continuing in Celebes, Dutch 
New. Guinea, and Borneo. Somewhere 
southwest of Bandoeng, in Java, Gen. W. 
Schilling and several thousand men are 
harassing the invaders. This week a Dutch 
communiqué reported that one of the high 
officers commanding the guerrillas had se- 
cretly visited Australia and then returned 
to his men in the Indies. 

But in the occupied cities and towns of 
the Indies, the Japanese have assumed 
control of everything of importance. Here 
is a report on conditions in the conquered 
areas, cabled from Melbourne, Australia, 
by a NEwswEEK -correspondent: 

“Official Dutch circles in Australia have 
revealed for the first time what they have 
been able to piece together of life in the 
conquered Indies from stories told by per- 
sons who escaped after the Japs had ar- 
rived and from reports on the Jap radio. 
The fragmentary account, published in 








Defeat: This picture shows a Japanese cruiser, one of the force that set out 
to attack Midway, as it looked after American planes had finished with it in 
the battle that ended with the smashing of the Jap Fleet. 





The Melbourne Herald by Geoffrey Teb- 
butt, who covered the Java war, shows 
how the Japs are. putting into operation a 
technique devised years ago for securing 
domination of native populations previ- 
ously owing allegiance to Europeans. 

“The first essential is that whites must 
be shown to have no particular virtue, and 
apparently there has been a complete 
avoidance of anything making the Euro- 
peans appear as martyrs. All whites above 
the age of 17 must register as foreigners 
and take an oath of allegiance to Japan, 
under penalty of forfeiting civil rights and 
the protection of the Japs. Their language, 
although perforce used for day-to-day busi- 
ness, is shown to be inferior by printing all 
the former Dutch papers in Malay and 
Japanese. 

“Natives who were previously members 
of the underground nationalist movement 
have been rewarded by preference under 
Jap rule. The streets and buildings are be- 
ing given Japanese names, while the Ma- 
lays receive an opportunity to learn Japa- 
nese. It is claimed that there are 1,400 
pupils in Batavia and many more in lunch- 
hour classes in other centers. The traffic 
cops in Surabaya are reported to have 
made such progress that they are begin- 
ning to give their instructions in Jap- 
anese. ' 

“Banking, shipping, and the export trade 
are now monopolies in the hands of experts 
specially brought in from Nippon, some of 
them Japs with long experience in the In- 
dies who left before the wartime intern- 
ment policy began. But Europeans are be- 
ing used in subordinate positions, as evi- 
denced by a Tokyo broadcast criticizing 
Dutch girls for motoring to work at the 
telephone exchange while Indonesians 
walk. 

“The present year, which began as 1942, 
has become the Japanese year 2602, or the 
seventeenth year of Showa, “Era of En- 
lightened Peace.” This, together with the 
attempt to instill the idea that the Malays 
are better than the white race and only 
slightly inferior racially to their natural 
friends and protectors, the Japanese, does 
not appear to have impressed the Indies 
troops who this week marched past Dutch 

Rear Admiral F. Coster en route to new 
battle stations in Australia. Any Japanese 
who land in the sector manned by these 
basin-helmeted little brown jungle fighters 
will have difficulty in explaining their hon- 
‘orable intentions.” 





Slaughter at Sevastopol 


The Nazis now know what a frontal as- 
sault on the Maginot Line would have 
cost them. On the approaches of Sevasto- 
pol last week they ran into a miniature 
Maginot Line—and lost perhaps 100,000 
in dead and wounded before they breached 
it. Jey 

After their bloody losses at Sevastopol 
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Symbol of a year of war in Russia: A dead German soldier and his burned-out truck 


last year, the Germans made thorough 
preparations this time. All through May, 
men, guns, tanks, and planes were ac- 
cumulated for the big drive. On June 2 
the Nazis struck, and that single day 
4,000 bombs fell on the city and its de- 
fenses. Hour by hour, day by day, the 
intensity of the assault mounted. 

Ten German and two Rumanian divi- 
sions took part in the attacks. They were 
supported by two tank groups, 500 planes, 
and heavy artillery, which included mon- 
ster 24-inch trench mortars. The assaults 
were launched in alternate sectors of the 
defense works, forcing the Soviet command 
to disperse its meager reserves. 

It was only after a fortnight of such 
determined blasting that the defenses of 
Sevastopol began to crack. One after an- 
other, the key forts of the two defense 
lines—Stalin, Maxim Gorky, Siberia—fell 
into German hands. The Russians did not 
retreat and did not surrender. They died 
fighting within their forts, even as German 
soldiers crawled atop the massive fortifi- 
cations. When the outer defense rings were 
pierced, the battle continued in the city 
streets—with men, women, and even chil- 
dren fighting from. behind barricades. Ships 
of the Black Sea fleet also went into ac- 
tion, shelling Nazi tanks ashore. 

The best description of the Sevastopol 
Maginot Line came from the Germans 


themselves, in a Berlin broadcast. They 
said the Russians had built the Stalin pill- 
box system into natural obstacles, usually 
steep mountains. Dominating the heights 
above the pillboxes were large-caliber guns, 
adaptable as both anti-aircraft and field 
weapons. And the ’Reds had linked up the 
concrete foundations and thick protective 
walls of the pillboxes with five big con- 
crete blocks, including living quarters and 
ammunition dumps. Around each nucleus 
they had flung a semicircle of three pro- 
tected machine-gun positions. And they 
had screened the whole system with 12 
feet. of barbed-wire entanglements and 
extensive mine fields, and with sharp- 
shooters and hard grenade throwers posted 
throughout in cleverly camouflaged field 
positions. 





Bombers for China 


In the Army Air Corps, they speak of 
Col. Caleb V. Haynes with an undertone 
of awe. Big, beefy, and tough, he is one of 
the Army’s leading experts on bombard- 
ment and transoceanic plane ferries. He is 
also one of its safest fliers, for no plane he 
has piloted in the past 25 years has crashed. 
And during that period, danger has nearly 
always ridden in the cockpit with him. 

In 1938, Colonel Haynes was one of the 


squadron leaders in the mass flight of 
bombers over South America. In 1939, the 
Distinguished Flying Cross was pinned to 
his barrel chest because he took urgently 
needed medicaments to the earthquake 
victims in Chile. Next, he pioneered the 
plane ferry to England, and last October 
set a record with a fourteen-hour dash from 
the Gold Coast of Africa to Brazil. Flights 
to Africa earned him the oak cluster for 
his DFC. After Pearl Harbor, Haynes was 
shifted to Asia, as chief of the Assam-Bur- 
ma-China Ferry Command. There, he 
helped to get supplies to the American 
Volunteer Group, flew transports to China, 
and rescued hundreds of refugees from 
Burma. 

He was the last Allied airman to land in 
Lashio before the Japanese seized it. Even 
more spectacular was his dash to Schwebo, 
in-upper Burma. Ordered to evacuate Lt. 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell and his staff, Colo- 
nel Haynes trailed Japanese bombers raid- 
ing Schwebo. When the Japanese dumped 
their bombs, he landed his transport and 
picked up the American officers—all but 
Stilwell, who declined the lift. Colonel 
Haynes left Schwebo just ahead of another 
wave of raiders. 

Last week, the colonel flew back into the 
headlines. He was appointed chief of the 
projected United States Bomber Command 
in China, with the job of halting the Jap- 
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anese Offensive and raiding Japan’s own 
cities. But Colonel Haynes will not get his 
bombers until India is adequately supplied 
and even then three heart-breaking prob- 
lems will face him: those of obtaining fuel, 
bases, and protective fighters for his bomb- 
ers. With the loss of Burma, China lost its 
main source of gasoline. Now fuel must 
either be flown from India or brought over- 
land, after a month’s journey over tortuous 
trails. Equally serious is the question of 
bases. The airfields of Central China are 
all now in Japanese hands. The bases still 
safe are too far from Japan even for heavy 
bombers. 

Finally, China’s efficient American Vol- 
unteer Group fighter force, the so-called 
Flying Tigers, will be disbanded on July 4. 
Some of the men will stay behind, to be- 
come incorporated in the United States 
Army. The rest will return to the United 
States on furlough. Fighter planes are 
about as scarce as pilots in the East, and 
the shortest route over which the planes 
can be flown from India to China runs 
over Japanese-held territory. Safer routes 
are too long for fighters. 

While Colonel Haynes struggled with 
these problems, the Japanese continued 
their advance. Almost the entire length of 
the 450-mile Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway 
was already in their hands. Elsewhere—in 
the north and south—Japanese columns 
pushed slowly forward against the bitter 
resistance of ill-equipped Chinese troops. 
And in Chungking, a government spokes- 
man again warned the democracies that 
China’s position was more desperate than 
at any time since December 1937, when 
Nanking fell. 





Acme 


Col. Haynes of the bombers 
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Bombers and Fighters and Two and Two 


by JOHN LARDNER 


les not the purpose of this piece 
to stooge for Maj. Alexander P. de 
Seversky, high priest of the strategy of 
air power. For one thing, the major 
needs no stooges. Self-propelled and air- 
cooled, he spreads his message far and 


‘wide with astonishing vigor and pun- 


gency. 

For another thing, your correspond- 
ent cannot qualify by the wildest sort 
of bluff to join a discussion of strategy. 
I can only speak as a layman who had 
a chance to poke around one of our 
battle fronts for a few weeks {Lardner 
recently returned from Australia], listen- 
ing and watching and asking questions 
and now and then hitching a ride. The 
best such a layman can do is apply the 
same formula of two and two he uses 
in deciding whether he can beat the 
traffic across the street without waiting 
for the light to change—or whether he 
has been overcharged for a steak sand- 
wich. 

In short, you try to keep your eyes 
and ears open, and if a horse kicks you 
in the teeth, the chances are you will 
detect the gesture and treasure it for 
what it is worth. One conclusion is hard 
to escape in America’s war to date: our 
bomber planes have kept us in the run- 
ning in the Pacific. Lately, our bomber 
planes have begun to whittle at Hitler’s 
edge in Europe. The battle front says 
we have good bombers, and the experts 
say we can produce still better ones. 

There’s another axiom which is hard 
to fumble: whenever our own bases 
have sufficient strength in pursuit or 
fighter planes, the enemy bombers are 
handcuffed. The Australian port of Dar- 
win was smashed by a single Jap raid 
because we had nothing in the air to 
oppose it. The Japs are _hit-or-miss 
bombardiers at best, if hurried, and 
when fighter planes came to Darwin, 
the Japs stopped connecting. The same 
was true in Port Moresby, in Papua. 
Fighter planes never did reach Java in 
sufficient force to be of help, partly 
because of fifth-column work which 
advertised the arrival of our Curtiss 
P-40s and brought out Zero planes 
to meet them before they could land 
to gas up. 

Which raises another point—fight- 
er against fighter in the Southwest Pa- 
cific. You can believe almost anything 


you hear about the courage and skill of 
our pursuit pilots. Their work, wherever 
I saw it, was magnificent in its bold- 
ness. But the wolf would never get 
within 40 yards of this correspondent’s 
door if I had a nickel for every pilot 
who has said to me, in effect: “With a 
better plane, we could chase ’em out of 
the air. Those guys are still on top of 
us.” 

“Those guys” are flying the Zero you 
have heard so much about. The Zero 
pursuit plane is flimsy and _ lightly 
armed, but it has the tremendous ad- 
vantage, also to be found in the British 
Spitfires and Hurricanes, of greater 
speed and effectiveness at higher alti- 
tudes. I heard one of our pilots—a brave 
and good one—say: “When you fly a 
P-40 against a Zero, you can make one 
pass at him. Then, if you miss, you had 
better get the hell out of there.” 

Still another pursuit flier said: “I 
understand they are making us a great 
plane, the Republic Thunderbolt P-47. 
Let’s have it. We can fly even with Tojo 
as it is. With a better plane, we'll wreck 
him.” The work of such pilots as Col. 
Buzz Wagner, the Zero-killer, enforces 
that last claim. But the weight of evi- 
dence in action is against the P-40; and 
its more agile and better-gunned part- 
ner, the Bell Airacobra P-39, has the 
same disease—altitude trouble. 


Our bomber planes have dosed the 
Jap and his dromes, planes, and ships 
with steel in the South Pacific. They 
held him in check and kept him always 
off balance. They carried the fight to 
his fleet in the Coral Sea and at Mid- 
way. One of our medium bombers, the 
North American B-25, raised hob with 
Tokyo, and I know from experience 
that another, the Martin B-26, is too 
sharp on the target for the Jap’s de- 
fenses and too fast for his pursuits. 
Major de Seversky and other experts 
have heckled the B-17, the Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress. If the 17-is a poor plane, 
we're in velvet, for the 17 has proved 
to my knowledge to be too tough for 
six Zeros at once, with her new tail 
armament. If we can produce better 
planes in all categories than the ones we 
have already—well, it strikes the lay- 
man as a plain case of two and two. 


Look what we’ve already done. 
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Reverses Form Grim Backdrop 


for Roosevelt-Churchill Talks 


Both Seek Personal Conference 
to Explore All Ways of Meeting 
‘Vast and Great Tasks Ahead’ 


Tobruk fell. The news from Sevastopol 
grew steadily worse. But, closeted “some- 
where in the United States,” Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill, leaders 
of two great democracies of a world at 
war, continued their discussions of general 
strategy for ultimate defeat of the Axis. 

It was the third time in less than a 
year that the pair had pulled a surprise 
meeting. The first time, in August 1941, 
they secretly conferred at sea, and from 
their consultation came the Atlantic Char- 
ter. America then was at peace. The Japs 
changed that Dec. 7. Fifteen days later 
Churchill arrived unheralded in Washing- 
ton, and from those discussions emerged 
the Declaration of the United Nations, a 
coordinated system for exchange of ma- 
tériel, personnel, and information, and a 
pledge against a separate peace. 

But the Battle of the Atlantic went 
poorly, with U-boats marauding heavily 
along the American coast. The British, 
despite early assurances of confidence, 
were pushed about by Rommel in the 
deserts of the Middle East. Russia, stav- 
ing off desperate Nazi thrusts at Sevasto- 
pol and Kharkov, sent her Foreign Com- 
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missar, Vyaschelaff M. Molotoff, to Lon- 
don and Washington to complete Lend- 
Lease agreements and to receive assurances 
that the pressure on the Soviets would be 
relieved by opening a second front in 
Western Europe—as soon as feasible. 

These problems were many-sided, and 
they brought Churchill back to the United 
States last week. With him came leading 
members of his military staff, including 
Gen. Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the Im- 
perial Staff and a firm advocate of daring 
offense, and Maj. Gen. Sir Hastings L. 
Ismay, Chief of Staff to Churchill and his 
closest military associate. Gen. George C. 
Marshall, American Chief of Staff, led the 
contingent of Roosevelt advisers. 

The silence surrounding the meetings 
was not broken until Monday night. Then 
the leaders explained, in a terse, joint 
statement: “The object in view is the earli- 
est maximum concentration of Allied war 
power upon the enemy, and reviewing or, 
where necessary, further concerting, all the 
measures which have for some time past 
been on foot to develop and sustain the 
effort of the United Nations. 

“It would naturally be impossible to 
give any account of the course of the dis- 
cussions and unofficial statements about 
them.can be no more than surmised. Com- 
plete understanding and hermony exists 
between all concerned in facing the vast 
and grave tasks which he ahead. 


“A number of outstanding points of de- 
tail which it would have been difficult to 
settle by correspondence have been ad- 
justed by the technical officers after con- 
sultation with the President and the Prime 
Minister.” 

The statement explained, further, that 
“the President and the Prime Minister, 
assisted by high naval, military, and air 
authorities, are continuing at Washington 
the series of conversations and conferences 
which began on Friday last.” Mr. Roose- 
velt was scheduling no other appointments. 

The new Churchill visit spotlighted 
Washington as the world court of United 
Nations leaders and as the heart of the 
United Nations war effort. Already in the 
United States when the British leader ar- 
rived were King George of Greece, Prin- 
cess Juliana of the Netherlands, the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor, Crown Princess 
Martha of Norway, Archduke Otto of 
Austria-Hungary, and T. V. Soong, Chi- 
nese Foreign Minister. 

By plane from his English exile, King 
Peter II of Yugoslavia arrived in Wash- 
ington Sunday night, along with his For- 
eign Minister, M. Nintchich, and went to 


‘the country for a few days before return- 


ing to the capital to seek Lend-Lease aid 
for the guerrilla fighters of his homeland. 
Earlier, Queen Wilhelmina, another Lon- 
don exile, reached Canada en route to 
Massachusetts, where she will spend six 
weeks or so with her daughter. During 
her stay she will make a formal visit 
to the White House to outline Dutch 
needs. 

All these foreign statesmen are being 
drawn to Washington by the same magnet, 
the Anglo-American negotiations. But the 
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YOU WANT STEADY NERVES #076 <<< 


“JUMP” is the command that starts you 
on that headlong earthward plunge 
through space, but the real order of the 
hour is steady nerves! For these 
soldiers of the sky—for every one of 
us! So take a tip from the men in the 
front line. Their favorite is Camel— 
the slow-burning, mild cigarette. Make 
‘Camel your cigarette, too..- 


you BET | SMOKE 
CAMELS. THEY'RE 
EXTRA MILD 

AND THEY ALWAYS 
TASTE GREAT 


With men in the Army, the 

Navy, the Marine Corps, and 
the Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette 
is Camel. (Based on actual sales rec- 
ords in Post Exchanges, Sales Commis- 
saries, Ship’s Service Stores, Ship's 
Stores, and Canteens.) 


Mneportant to Steady Sobers: 
The smoke of slow-burning 


CAMELS 


LESS NICOTINE 


than that of the 4 other largest- re 
selling brands tested—less than “| HELP MAKE THOSE PARACHUTES,” says Helen V. 


any. of them—according to in-— Pe Lynch, Pioneer Parachute Company employee, 

- dependent scientific tests of Tiga, — wy  +—s “and I can tell you ‘nerves’ don’t go in my job. 
the smoke its elf! Sareea ; Sa. ; fy Smoke? Yes, I enjoy smoking. I smoke Camels, 
Bets ere -— a? They have the mildness that counts and Camels 

don’t tire my taste.” Yes, for all of us, this is a 

yo aes . ey _ “war of nerves.” More important than ever, 

“B,J, Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. Fee es Se _ fiow, is your choice of cigarettes. Smoke Camels. 





Be proud, 
Ameri 
erica 
Be proud of your flying warriors, America! 


They’re fighting...as have Americans of 
every generation... for the freedom of man. 


Be proud of the ’planes they fly, America! 
Your genius conceived aviation. ..then 
developed its peace-time greatness. Now, 
with unapproached production power, your 
fighting factories build the greatest...and the 
greatest number...of warplanes in the world, 
then speed them to action, with pride and 
spirit that reflect the pride and spirit of the 
nation behind them. 


For the air power of America and her allies, 

Lockheed is producing P-38 “Lightning” 

interceptor pursuits...and Lockheed Hudson 

bombers. Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
Burbank, California. 


for protection today, and 


progress tomorrow, loek te 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 
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- visits of the other foreign dignitaries are 
overshadowed by that of the British Prime 
Minister. 
Significance 

Although the secret of Churchill’s visit 
was well kept until he actually arrived in 
the United States, his decision to come 
was not made at the last minute and was 
not the result of any unexpected occur- 
rence, such as the British reverses in 
Libya. 

Both Roosevelt and Churchill got along 
famously at the Atlantic Conference and 
again at the Washington meetings in De- 
cember and January. They act as if they 
really like each other, and they can talk 
with complete informality and frankness. 
In a sense, each is a lonely man, having 
heavy responsibilities which he cannot 
delegate to subordinates. They agreed at 
their previous meeting in Washington that 
they should try to confer again from time 
to time. 

Since their December-January meetings, 
elaborate machinery has been created to 
mesh the British and American war efforts. 
The Combined Chiefs of Staff sit regularly 
in Washington. There are combined boards 
for raw materials, shipping, and the as- 
signment of munitions; and one is being 
formed. for war production. For months 
British and American officials and experts, 
civilian and military, have been shuttling 
back and forth across the Atlantic in 
droves. The diplomatic channels are wide, 
and there are personal emissaries such as 
Harry L. Hopkins and W. Averell Harri- 
man. 

So it is unnecessary for Roosevelt and 
Churchill to confer on any except the high- 
est questions of political and military 
strategy. And their lines of communication 
are so numerous that they could decide 
these questions without man-to-man talks. 
However, they both like the latter method; 
and, given all the conditions and con- 
tingencies that must be weighed in making 
decisions of moment, the personal con- 
ference is probably reassuring to both. 

When their current session began, dis- 
cussions of possible second fronts loomed 
as one of the most important topics they 
would take up. But the startling reverse 
to the British troops in Libya injected a 
new disturbing factor. The United Nations 
must hold the front they have in Egypt 
and the Middle East before they can open 
a new Front in Europe. 

_ At the same time, it is well known that 
the Russians are not satisfied with an air 
offensive in the west as a “second front.” 
The destruction of factories and communi- 
cation centers in Western Germany will not 
affect the fighting much in the next few 
months, since the supplies for the German 
offensive have already been produced and 
shipped. 

The shipping shortage remains the chief 
brake on an Anglo-American offensive. 
The British naturally are reluctant to 











risk their troops on the Continent until 
they are sure they can stay there. But 
there is reason to think they will take the 
risk, if the Americans can fill in behind 
rapidly enough, both to take over the 
protection of the British Isles and to rein- 
force the British and Canadians on the 
Continent. 

All these questions have been thorough- 
ly studied by the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. But some degree of difference in 
opinion is to be expected. And the final 
decisions rest jointly with Churchill and 
Roosevelt. It is a fair guess that Churchill 
wants some assurances directly from the 
President as to what we can do, and when. 

The ranking military and naval men 
are agreed that the next three or four 
months will determine, in all probability, 
whether the war will be short—two to four 


-years—or will be longer. The decisions 


which Churchill and Roosevelt must make 
are as grave as any democratic statesmen 
have made in our time. 





‘No Matter How Long’ 


“A second front? Yes, and if necessary 
a third and fourth front to pen the German 
Army in a ring of our offensive steel.” 

Several hours after Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Winston Churchill had forecast 
on Monday “the earliest maximum con- 
centration of Allied war power upon the 
enemy” Harry L. Hopkins, intimate of 
the President, Lend-Lease supervisor, 
and American chairman of the Anglo- 
American Munitions Assignment Board, 
predicted complete rout for the Axis. He 
was speaking in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden, at a rally to celebrate 
the first anniversary of Russia’s resistance 
to German invasion. 

Despite his prediction of ultimate vic- 
tory, Hopkins warned of overoptimism 
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and indicated the war could not be won 
this year, adding: “We shall have defeats 
and mistakes will be made. Dark days are 
ahead . . . But nothing can stop the onward 
march to overwhelming victory.” 

Other Hopkins points: “No matter how 
long it takes, the United Nations will 
strike their way to the very gates of 
Japan .. . German cities, one by one, will 
be destroyed . . . Just as the United States 
can fight with Russia, England, and China 
as military allies, so can we win the peace, 
with their cooperation and lasting friend- 
ship.” 





Tale of Two Babies 


Four years ago, when Cornelia Van Ree 
was 14, she went to live with her brother- 
in-law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Gerald E. 
Turner, in San Francisco. Two years later 
a baby was born to the blond and unwed 
girl. It died within a few hours. 

A few weeks ago, the mother of the two 
girls, Mrs. Mabel Olson, was visiting in the 
East. Letters from home led her to be- 
lieve that the married sister, Alberta, was 
to have a child. She returned to the Coast, 
but found Alberta well; it was Cornelia 
who went to the hospital and, on June 13, 
gave birth to a second baby. 

Last week Mrs. Olson added to socio- 
logical literature a chapter on her daugh- 
ters. In a $100,000 damage suit filed 
against the Turners in Cernelia’s behalf, 
she charged that Turner was the father 
of both babies, that Alberta was “afraid 
to have a baby” of her own and was a con- 
spirator in seduction. On the first occasion, 
the mother declared, the Turners simply 
wanted a child; on the second, Turner 
sought to claim the baby as a dependent 
and thus avoid military service. A bit of 


, added confusion was dug up by reporters 


who found two birth certificates for the 
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visitors: 

ANMB—Army and Navy Munitions 
Board 

APC—Office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian 


BEW—Board of Economic Warfare 

BWC—Board of War Communications 

CAP—Civil Air Patrol 

CIAA—Coordinator for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs 

DIO—Division of Industry Operations 

DSC—Defense Supplies Corporation 

FHLBA—Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration 

FPHA—Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority 

FRC—Foods Requirements Committee 

NDRC—National Defense Research 
Committee 

NHA—National Housing Agency 





Added Starters in the Alphabetical Sweepstakes 


Every now and then, NEwsweex prints a listing of the newer government 
agencies so that readers will have a guide to the streams of capital-letter desig- 
nations that clutter the columns of the press. The last such list, printed May 26, 
1941, has been outmoded by the war. Besides such prewar fixtures as the RFC, 
SEC, and CAA, there are now the following to confuse readers and Washington 


NWLB or WLB—National War Labor 
Board 

OAWR—Office for Agricultural War 
Relations 

OCD—Ofiice of Civilian Defense 

ODT—Office of Defense Transportation 

OLLA—Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration 

OC or OOC—Office of Censorship 

OPA—Office of Price Administration 

OPC—Office of Petroleum Coordinator 

for War 

OSRD—Office of Scientific Research 
and Development : 

OW1I—Office of War Information 

WMC—War Manpower Commission 

WPB—War Production Board 

WRA—War Relocation Authority 

WSA—War Shipping Administration 
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first baby. One named Alberta and Turner 
as the parents; the other, Cornelia and 
Turner. 

As for Cornelia, she seemed rather vague 
about the whole thing. Interviewed in the 
hospital, she said the draft-dodging charge 
was not her idea; she hadn’t heard “any 
talk of it.” All the young mother wanted 
was payment by Turner of her hospital 
and lawyer’s bills, plus $30 a month for 
the baby, Beverly Joanne, for 21 years: 
“T- want her to have the same chance as 
any other child.” Turner, she added, re- 
fused such a settlement. 

The retort of the Turners was crisp: 
“all lies.” As for draft deferment, Turner 
said he was already in 3-A—and that Al- 
berta was expecting a baby of her own. 





Party Snarls 


Wendell L. Willkie had no intention of 
soothing the Republican Old Guard. He 
wanted only to remove “any taint of self- 
interest” from the anti-isolationist cause he 
advocates. But he~ could hardly have 
cheered them more than he did June 17 
when he announced: “I doubt if I shall 
ever again aspire to public office.” 

His half pledge snarled more than ever 
the political tangle in New York State, 
where this year’s campaign mirrors the na- 
‘tional picture. There the short and ugly 
words “party split” described both Demo- 
cratic and Republican camps. 

On June 18 Willkie stressed the split 
again. He sternly advised the GOP to re- 
ject any candidate whose record on world 
affairs would be a handicap. He did not 
name gubernatorial candidate Thomas E 


—_ 


Dewey, but the latter already was under 
fire for a speech concerning isolationist 
Ham Fish. Dewey was quoted: “I am op- 
posed to the congressman not for his views, 
but because of the misuse of his office by 
friends he has had.” Called sharply to ac- 
count in advertisements placed in New 
York papers by Mrs. Kenneth F. Simpson, 
widow of Dewey’s sponsor in the 1938 gov- 
ernorship race, the former New York 
County District Attorney claimed he had 
said “. . . not for his views only.” 

Then, on June 19, party leaders at a 
state committee meeting tried to patch 


. Acme 
* Ea-Gov. Murphy blasted the GOP 





the rift. They said they would nominate 
Dewey, and also adopted the National 
Committee’s resolution opposing isolation 
after the war. 

Willkie had sponsored the resolution 
in the National Committee. And _ the 
declaration of state party policy embody- 


ing it was’ drafted by Dewey—who inci- 


dentally attacked foreign entanglements 
while campaigning for the Presidential 
nomination in 1940. 

-On the Democratic side, Gov. Herbert 
H. Lehman’s choice for his successor, Lt. 
Gov. Charles Poletti, was warmly received 
at a state CIO convention on June 19. The 
convention, however, went no further than 
to call on the American Labor party to 
name. an independent candidate against 
Dewey and the front-running Democratic 
candidate, Attorney General John J. Ben- 
nett Jr. President Roosevelt was said to 
have been asked to block Bennett and 
seek Democratic peace by drafting: James 
A. Farley, Bennett’s chief backer, or Sen. 
James M. Mead. But Edward J. Flynn, 
national chairman, reported after a White 
House call that Mr. Roosevelt might mere- 
ly “wait and see what happens.” 


{In 1898, when Francis P. Murphy was 
21, he was in charge of packing in a New 
Hampshire shoe factory. By 1922 he was a 
vice president in the industry. He was a 
member of John G. Winant’s staff in 1925, 
when the present ambassador to London 
was governor of the Granite State. He was 
elected to the New Hampshire Legislature 
in 1931, went to the Republican National 
Convention as a delegate in 1932, and be- 
came a member of the Governor’s Execu- 
tive Council in 1933. In 1936 and again in 
1938 New Hampshire made him governor. 
Through all he was a Republican. 

On June 17, Murphy, now retired from 
office and devoting his time to his: shoe 
job, appeared at Nashua City Hall and 
changed his party enrollment to Democrat. 
He refused to explain. But on June 20 he 
broke his silence. He called GOP leadership 
“pseudo . . . synthetic, and stumbling.” 
Men of mediocre talents controlled the 
party, he charged, and their aim was per- 
sonal and political aggrandizement. He of- 
fered his support to the Democratic party 
and to the “magnificent and _ inspiring 
leadership” of President Roosevelt. 


§ “Silly little sissy things,” said Sen. W. 
Lee O’Daniel. He was opening his re- 
election campaign in Waco, Texas, and he 
referred to charges that he was an obstruc- 
tionist_and isolationist. The hillbilly flour 
salesman and ex-governor thought “the 
war will be over much sooner than most of 
you have figured.” 


4] Sen. Clyde M. Reed announced June 
16 he would seek the 1942 Republican 
nomination for governor of Kansas, in an 
effort to formulate “a moderate and rea- 
sonable state labor policy.” His Senate 
term expires in 1945. 
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Midtown Rescue: Four men came close to drown- 
ing in the heart of Seattle’s bustling business district. A 20- 
inch water main broke underneath the pavement, col- 
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lapsed the sidewalk, and dropped the men into a swirling 
cauldron in which they struggled helplessly. Finally a 
human chain was formed that rescued them. 





Army Notes 


Mat: Post offices began distribution of 
“V-mail” letter sheets last week for op- 
tional use to and from soldiers overseas. 
Odd-sized single sheets, which fold to form 
their own envelope, they will receive pref- 
erence over other mail and will be sent by 
the fastest available routes. Letters going 
between points which both have micro- 
filming equipment will be photographed 
on 16-millimeter film, saving 97 per cent 
of their volume and weight. At their 
destination they will be reproduced to their 
original size. 


Votes: The War Department announced 
that members of armed forces may vote by 
absentee ballot wherever state laws per- 


‘mit. Only Louisiana, New Mexico, and 


Kentucky forbid it. The Army also said 
that National Guard members, Reserve 
officers, and Selective Service soldiers may 
hold political office if it does not interfere 
with their military duties. 


Brives: No soldier stationed outside the 
continental United States may now marry 
without his commanding officer’s permis- 
sion. Complications resulting from hasty 
marriages between American soldiers and 





Australian and Irish girls plagued officials 
of all three countries. The War Depart- 
ment thus returned to a prewar regulation, 
which Secretary Henry L. Stimson had 


‘lifted last February. 


SpeciaLists: The purposes of the re- 
cently created Army Specialist Corps were 
clarified in a directive from Secretary of 
War Stimson and at a press conference by 
Dwight F. Davis, Director General of the 
corps. Set up to provide the Army with 
skilled personnel who might not meet 
physical and other requirements for field 
service, the corps will take over many desk 
jobs, freeing regular officers for combat 
duty. Civilians working for the Army over- 
seas will wear the corps’ uniform, and 
their quasi-military status will give them 
some protection if captured. Davis said 
the corps had received 187,000 applica- 
tions, and will enroll about 11,000 this year. 


Time: Beginning July 1, the Army will 
adopt the 24-hour clock system in use by 
the Navy, to coordinate all activities on 
the basis of Greenwich Time. Under this 
system, time is written in four-digit num- 
bers from 0000 to 2400, covering each min- 
ute from midnight to midnight. Thus, 2:30 
p.m. becomes 1430. 


Share Cropper’s Cause 


On a September day in 1940, the large, 
second-floor courtroom in the 83-year-old 
courthouse at Chatham, Va., was jammed 
with spectators. In the witness chair, a 
heavy-set young Negro, 23-year-old Odell 
Waller, was telling his story. 

He was born in Pittsylvania County, 
Va., was reared on a small farm, and saw 
the farm sold for creditors’ claims two 
months after the death of his father in 
1938. In January 1939, Waller had gone to 
work as a share cropper on the 150 acres of 
the white Oscar Davis, himself a tenant 
farmer at Gretna, Va., not far from Chat- 
ham. Under an oral agreement, Waller was 
to get one out of every four sacks of wheat 
he harvested, and three of every six bun- 
dles of tobacco. 

But under the AAA crop-reduction pro- 
gram, Davis’ allotments for wheat were 
reduced, and he passed the reduction along 
to the Negro share cropper. The latter com- 
plained he was unable to earn a living on 
the less than 2 acres left him. Then Waller 
went to Maryland on a “public work” job. 

In his absence, his wife Mollie and his 
ageing foster mother Annie continued to 
work the small crop. On July 14, he re- 
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Farm machinery that helps grow feed and 
milling machines that grind it—both are 
designed and made by Allis-Chalmers. 
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Equipment for U.S. Farms...Anti-Aircraft 
Guns for the U.S.Army—Both are Supplie 
with the Help of Allis-Chalmers! 


RACTORS AND COMBINES to plant and Not only the food you eat, but also the 

harvest grain—carriagesforfast-shoot- clothes you wear, the house you live in, 

ing “ack-ack” guns... the roads you travel, the water you drink, 

Hoisting crushing rolls in an Allis- ...those are just two types of equipment pro- _ the light you use at night—chances are 

Chalmers shop. This unit crushes lime- duced today by Allis-Chalmers, makers of that Allis-Chalmers equipment is used to 
stone into fertilizer for farmers. more than 1,600 kinds of capital goods. ~ help produce them. 
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OFFERS EVERY MANUFACTURER 
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Today, we work for victory. Our plants are 
turning out war and industrial equipment 
at a record pace. Our engineers in every 
part of the country stand ready to lend 
their technical and analytical assistance to- 
ward helping manufacturers produce more, 
not only with new equipment, but with 
machines which they now have on hand! 

And, today,we plan for peace. From these 
new problems is coming productive expe- 
rience which will be of great value to us 
and to America when this war is over! 


Attis-Cuatmers Mre. Co., MILwavKEE, WIs. 


Water for fire-fighting or 
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use in your home may come 
from Allis-Chalmers pumps. 


ERATION TO HELP INCREASE PRODUCTION IN THESE 
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VICTORY NEWS 


Many Power Plants throughout U.S.A. 
are correcting irregular voltage and saving 
critical copper by installing new step feed- 
er voltage regulators. 

Allis-Chalmers voltage regulating equip- 
ment, recently installed in aircraft and 
shell factories, coastal batteries, and mili- 
tary forts, has made unnecessary the build- 
ing of new lines or rebuilding of old ones. 


This 20-inch Superior-McCully Crusher 
has gone from Allis-Chalmers shops to 
the Navy for construction work. 


Experiments with high pressure steam 
are being conducted by the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission to bring marine power 
units abreast of power plants ashore. 

At present, marine boilers are limited 
to approximately 600 lbs. pressure, while 
1200 lbs. to 1400 lbs. is quite common 
ashore; and pressures up to 2300 lbs. are 
sometimes used. 

On sea trials, the operation of Allis- 
Chalmers, Falk propulsion unit has more 
than met expectations. 


The Oil Industry is answering wartime 
demands for synthetic rubber materials, 
and butane needed for aviation fuel. 

Simplified specifications and smaller in- 
terchangeable parts for equipment are 
helping eliminate delay and enable drilling 
of new wells without the need for addi- 
tional tons of steel. 


From oil well to finished product, Allis- 
Chalmers drilling rigs, motors, and pumps 
are helping speed production. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





F ear of being considered unpatri- 
otic has restrained public criticism of 
Selective Service. Both the law and its 
administration have been faulty. The 
worst weakness has been the decentral- 
ization of policymaking. Local adminis- 
tration is desirablé, and undoubtedly 
the local draft boards, as a whole, have 
done their duty faithfully and con- 
scientiously. But the policies which 
guide the local boards should be clearly 
enunciated in Washington. This has 
not been done to the extent necessary. 

The test of dependency is perhaps 
the best example. Some boards have 
held that no wife is dependent if she is 
able to work. Others consider nearly all 
wives dependent. Others do not con- 
sider the wife and children dependent 
4 if the husband has been successful and 
frugal enough to set aside enough 
money to yield a small income. And it 
may be that some boards will rule, if 
they have not done so already, that a 
family is not dependent if the husband 
has put aside enough capital for them 
to live from for a few years—even 
though these few thousand dollars of 
capital may have been painstakingly 
saved to put children through college 
or to meet emergencies, or perhaps even 
to buy a house. I was told not long ago 
by a high Selective Service official that 
this interpretation would be entirely 
legitimate on the part of the local board. 
He evinced no concern over penalizing 
the thrifty. He said, in effect, that it 
was up to the local boards: a board in 
a fashionable suburb might hold that a 
family was dependent on the husband’s 
salary even though he had an income of 
$5,000 a year from investments, while 
another board in a small town might 
hold that a man’s family was not de- 
pendent on him if he had $5,000 in sav- 
ings in the bank. My authority’s at- 
titude was that the local boards know 
best who should be called and who 
should not. 

The allowance and allotment act will 
ease the problem of dependency for 
men in the lower-income groups. But 
since the support offered is inadequate 
for families with mortgages on their 
houses and other commitments, the new 
arrangement, in itself, is likely to lead 
either to undue hardship or grosser dis- 
criminations between one income level 
and another. 





Selective Service Needs an Overhauling 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The sensible way out is that charted 
by Sen. Robert A. Taft and the others 
who have been urging the abandonment 
of dependency as a principal test and 
the substitution of classifications ac- 
cording to family status and age. The 
Taft plan is simple: subdivide Class III. 
First would come men under 37 years 
of age with only Class B dependents 
(parents, sisters and brothers, etc.) . By 
a rough estimate, there are 1,200,000 
of these. Next would come men under 
37 with wives but no children: by a 
rough estimate there are 2,750,000 of 
these. Third would come men under 30 
with wives and children, or children 
only. Then would come older men with 
wives and children, or children only. 

The Taft plan is designed both to 
prevent injustice and to get a better 
selection of men for military service. 
However, it must be cross-hatched with 
another test: usefulness to war produc- 
tion. In the earlier days of Selective 
Service men were deferred whose real 
value on the home front was question- 
able. But, on the other hand, efficient 
war production will require the defer- 
ment of large groups of men, perhaps 
entire occupational, or even industrial, 
groups. 


To make Selective Service more 
equitable, and more useful to the war 
effort, one more step is necessary. It 
should be nationalized to a greater de- 
gree. A 30-year-old man with a wife and 
a child should not be called in one 
district while thousands of men without 
wives and children remain uncalled in 
other districts. In some districts, there 
are concentrations of men with families; 
in others, concentrations of men whose 
work is important to war production. 
This war is’ a national enterprise, not 
a local one. If winning the war is 
served better by calling to military 
service 75 per cent of the men in one 
district and only 25 per cent in an- 
other, so be it. 

No one knows now whether we will 
need six, or eight, or twelve million men 
in the Army and Navy to win this war. 
But the order of summoning should be 
settled by a sensible nationwide policy, 
having regard, first, for the efficiency of 
the fighting forces and the war produc- 
tion plants and, secondly, for the wel- 
fare of the oncoming generation. 
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turned to find his wife and mother had 
been evicted. The next morning—a Mon. 
day—he persuaded two other Negroes and 
his mother to accompany him in a bor. 
rowed truck to the Davis farm to get his 
share of the wheat crop. Fifty-two 2-bushel 
bags were at stake. In Waller’s own words 
from the witness stand: 

“Mr. Davis said I won’t gonna get that 
damn wheat away from here . . . He used 
some dirty words . . . he usually carried 
a gun and run his hand into his pocket 
like he was trying to pull out something, 
I had my gun and out with it. I opened 
my pistol and commenced to shoot at him, 
I don’t know how many times... Mr. 
Davis hollered and fell.” (He died two 
days later in a hospital in Lynchburg, Va.) 
Waller fled but was captured in Ohio and 
extradited. 

A state witness at the trial—18-year-old 
Henry Davis, Negro employe of the slain 
man, and the only eyewitness to the shoot- 
ing—contradicted Waller’s account. He 
said Oscar Davis was unarmed, and that 
the two “didn’t have no cross words” be- 
fore the shooting. He added Waller shot 
Oscar Davis as the latter started for his 
house for breakfast. Medical evidence 
showed Davis had been shot twice in the 
back, once in the side of the neck, and 
once in the arm. 

Concluding the two-day trial, a jury of 
farmers and businessmen (all white) de- 
liberated 52 minutes and brought in a ver- 
dict of guilty of murder in the first degree. 
Waller was sentenced to die in the electric 
chair at Richmond on Dec. 27, 1940. 

But the Workers Defense League, the 
Communist party of Virginia, the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and the International La- 
bor Defense all entered the case. Petitions 
for executive clemency came from thou- 
sands—mostly in Northern cities. Two 
Virginia newspapers, The Richmond Times- 
Dispatch and The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
also added their pleas. 

Meanwhile, a series of legal appeals car- 
ried the case to the United States Supreme 
Court, which twice refused to grant re- 
views. As the basic contention of their ap- 
peals, Waller’s lawyers set forth that the 
conviction was unconstitutional, since only 
white poll-tax payers had served on the 
jury convicting Waller. Payment of a $1.50 
poll tax is required for voting in Virginia. 
Because few Negroes can afford it, this 
nearly always excludes them from jury 
service, as panels are generally drawn from 
voting lists. Hence, Waller’s lawyers con- 
tendéd, he had not had his constitutional 
right of trial by a jury of his peers. 

But although the Supreme Court refused 
Waller a review, two Virginia governors 
granted him five reprieves. The latest—by 
Gov. Colgate W. Darden on June 18—fore- 
stalled execution set for the following day. 
Governor Darden postponed the execution 
until July 2, and granted the attorneys un- 
til June 29 to prepare a plea for commuta- 
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tion of sentence. He explained: “The con- 
demned man is entitled to present to the 
executive his petition for clemency, and on 
this petition it is my desire that he be fully 
heard.” 





Rubber Haul 


Joe LaBella, 57-year-old Italian cobbler, 
wandered into a New Orleans service sta- 
tion with a grin on his face and a box 
under his arm. “Heels for Hitler,” he an- 
nounced. But in Seattle, Samuel Israel, 
shoe-repair-shop owner, had to call for 
trucks to haul his 12,110 pounds of old 
heels to the local scrap pile. Elsewhere, it 
was the same story last week. The Presi- 
dent had asked for a two-week collection 
of scrap rubber (NEWSWEEK, June 22) to 
gauge the nation’s stockpile. And Ameri- 
cans turned to with a will. They searched 
through attics and cleaned out closets. 
They dug up trash piles, scanned roadsides, 
and toiled diligently about rubber dumps 
and old factory sites. 

Mrs. J. N. Sumner, 24-year-old Bartles- 
ville, Okla., housewife, borrowed a truck 
from the salvage company her husband 
works for and collected three loads in a 
tour of nearby oil fields. At Charlotte, 
N. C., Jane and Beatrice Hill, 12 and 11 
years old, recruited two playmates and 
started with their playwagon for a nearby 
creek. They returned with 150 pounds of 
old tires and discarded fire hose. Hualpai 
Indians collected 5,800 pounds of scrap 
at their reservation in Northeastern Ari- 
zona. Nearly a ton of discarded tires and 
other scrap was taken from the saw-grass 
and cypress-wooded borders of Tamiami 
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...and Fala gives his toys 


Trail, through Florida’s Everglades, where 
Seminole Indians joined in the search. 

In Washington, the White House pro- 
duced 400 pounds of scrap, including two 
rubber bones contributed by the Presi- 
dent’s pet Scottie, Fala, and a basket of 
rubber toys from Diana, the young daugh- 
ter of Harry Hopkins. The President set a 
precedent, too, when he disclosed at a 
press conference June 16 that rubber floor 
mats from several White House cars had 
gone into the national stockpile. The 
American Automobile Association gave 
this contribution special publicity, and 
motor mats descended in all parts -of the 
country. 

Just how much rubber would be col- 
lected was problematical. Estimates ranged 
from 400,000 to 2,000,000 tons. The rubber 
industry itself figured 100,000 to 500,000 
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tons would be a good collection. Present 
reclaiming plants have an annual capacity 
of around 335,000 tons. 


4 To increase the flow of oil from the 
Texas and Mississippi fields to the Eastern 
Seaboard, the House on June 17 author- 
ized construction of a high-level barge 
canal across Northern Florida and two or 
more pipelines. One of the pipelines would 
span Florida, while the other would ex- 
tend from Tinsley, Miss., to either Savan- 
nah, Ga., or Charleston, S. C. The House 
allocated $93,000,000 for the three proj- 
ects. But opposition was expected in the 
Senate. 


4] The Office of Price Administration re- 
vealed Monday that permanent Eastern 
gas-rationing had been postponed until 
July 22. Thereafter motorists will be re- 
quired to display colored stickers showing 
the type of rationing book held; black for 
A, green for B, red for C, and brown for 
S. Registration for the new book will be on 
July 9, 10, and 11. 


4] The OPA announced June 17 that sugar- 
rationing stamps 5 and 6 would be valid 
for four weeks and 2 pounds each, instead 
of two weeks and 1 pound as heretofore. 
At the same time, refiners and producers— 
their warehouses glutted with sugar—were 
exerting pressure for an increase in present 
rationing allowances so as to make storage 
space for the new crop supplies. 





Vintage Claims 


The first Omnibus Bill since the 77th 
Congress convened in January 1941 was 
presented to the House of Representatives 
last week. An omnibus is made up of a 
number of bills previously introduced, ob- 
jected to, and then combined in one bill 
to house clean Congressional calendars. 
Pressure of work had delayed the Omnibus 
for more than a year and a half. 

Introduced Tuesday, H.R. 593 included 
nine claims against the government, some 
of which were the acme of antiquity. The 
oldest was that of Charles H. Dougherty 
Sr. of Ozone Park, N. Y., for extra hours 
of labor at the Brooklyn Navy Yard in 
1878. Nannie May and Claudia Blythe of 
Natchez, Miss., claim $5,000 for the death 
of their brother—a special messenger shot 
in 1913 while attempting to deliver a 
letter. The receiver for Neafie & Levy Ship 
& Engine Building Co. seeks $103,821 
due on construction of three newfangled 
torpedo-boat destroyers—the Bainbridge, 
Barry, and Chauncey—vintage of 1898. 
The W. E. Floding Co. is dunning Uncle 
Sam for an unpaid bill on heat, light, and 
elevator service rendered in the early 
1930s. Standard Oil of N. J. wants $60,283 
for excess-tonnage tax paid prior to 1921 
upon three tankers owned by a subsidiary 
corporation—incorporated under the laws 
of the Free City of Danzig when the City 
of Danzig was free. 
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House That War Built 


Rising out of the yellow Virginia clay 
across the Potomac from Washington, and 
just below the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier, looms a colossal mountain of con- 
crete which, by next November, will be 
the center of the vast activities of the 
War Department. 

Known as the Pentagon to the depart- 
ment, but as the Dust Bowl to the 10,000 
men who have been working night and day 
since construction began last September, it 
will cover some 36 acres, or enough space 
to lay out 193.5 baseball diamonds. The 
gargantuan structure, the largest office 
building in the world, is a supreme example 
of the American love for bigness. 

Although a sprinkling of 7,000 War De- 
partment workers have already moved into 
two of the wings, the building itself is far 
from finished. Its estimated capacity will 
be 30,000—almost as many people as live 
in New London, Conn., and more than 
five times the population of the capital of 
Delaware. The 4,000,000 square feet of 
space will include 67 acres of offices. These 
figures are double the capacity of the Em- 
pire State, and even bigger, says the Army, 
than Chicago’s famous Merchandise Mart. 

The cost of the building is estimated at 
$35,000,000, almost twice as much as that 
of the Commerce Department Building. 





Sometimes known as “Hoover’s Folly,” 
this was once the largest public office build- 
ing in the world, but it is only a fifth the 
projected size of the War Department’s 
new home. 

The Pentagon is really a building within 
a building and two pentagons at that. The 
two concentric five-sided sections are sep- 
arated by a 40-foot drive spanned by run- 
ways. The unique design was worked out 
by George Edwin Bergstrom, California 
architect now with the Corps of Engineers, 
and construction has been carried on with 
an eye to conservation of critical materials. 
Architectural concrete faced with Indiana 
limestone forms the outer walls. Rein- 
forced-concrete columns are substituted for 
steel girders; large and numerous windows 
mean plenty of use of noncritical glass; and 
metal is employed only where necessary, 
as in the air-conditioning equipment essen- 
tial in Washington’s well-known heat. In- 
terior hardware is black iron, and even the 
lighting fixtures are almost entirely glass 
and white metal. Since the highest sections 
of the building will not exceed five stories, 
there will be no elevators. Ramps will be 
used instead. 

On the 200 surrounding acres, which the 
department secured from the old Wash- 
ington Airport, Agriculture’s Arlington Ex- 
perimental Farm, and from private owners, 
will be a network of roads, traffic circles, 
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Texan W. R. Poage served Texan J. J. Mansfield when House restaurant 
waiters walked out for higher wages 


and overpasses to facilitate traffic to and 
from the building. One entire side of the 
Pentagon will open on a bus terminal, 
while two big parking spaces designed for 
8,000 cars may be made still bigger. 

The Pentagon’s air-conditioning plant 
with heating and refrigerating units and 
its sewage-disposal system are correspond- 
ingly titanic. They will get two buildings 
of their own. When completed, the archi- 
tectural Gargantua will be turned over to 
the Public Buildings Administration to op- 
erate and maintain. But landscaping will 
wait until after the war. 


Hungry Strike 


While members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives wrangled in the House Chamber 
over the $54,000,000 Second Deficiency 
appropriation Bill June 16 and cast hun- 
gry eyes at the clock, they had another 
momentous problem under their belts. In 
the House restaurant in the basement of 
the Capitol, 30 waiters had walked out on 
strike. 

When the full import of the strike met 
up with empty Congressional stomachs, 
the result was pandemonium. Resourceful 
congressmen already in the restaurant 
served themselves. But some left hungry. 

Ten days earlier the waiters had pre- 
sented a petition demanding that their $25 
a month for part-time work and $42.50 for 
full be raised to $40 and $65. These are the 
scales paid in the Senate restaurant, and 
House waiters consequently wailed loud 
cries of discrimination. “These aren’t like 
the old days,” said one striker. “It used to 
be the wages didn’t matter, because you 
could make it up on tips. But these gentle- 
men in Washington today aren’t like the 
old gentlemen. Some tip a dime, some a 
nickel, and some nothing at all.” “You do 
good to get two dollars a day,” said an- 
other, “and we only have five days to 
work.” 

The same representatives who have long 
castigated the Executive Branch of the 
government for a supine attitude in deal- 
ing with labor problems capitulated easily 
in the face of their personal crisis. The 
day following the walk-out found the 
waiters back at their posts with a prom- 
ise of immediate action in the matter of 
pay increases. 

These will be taken care of in a defi- 
ciency-appropriation bill footed by the tax- 
payers. That is how all losses incurred by 
the Capitol Hill restaurants are made up— 
and catering to the epicurean tastes of Con- 
gress always results in an annual deficit. 
Food prices must be kept below those 
charged in other Washington establish- 
ments. “You can’t make the restaurants 
self-supporting by raising menu prices,” 
explained one spokesman. “Members of 
Congress wouldn’t even stand for. the 2- 
cent general rise in a glass of milk. I don’t 
know of a place in town selling milk for a 
nickel, except up here.” 
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A never-to-be-forgotten inineiad as lovely and ap- 
pealing as this... 


You can repeat it on your own home screen, with 
all its marvelous radiance and color, when you make 
home movies or “stills” on full-color Kodachrome Film. 


Every home movie camera Eastman makes—and that 


‘means all Ciné-Kodaks, 8-mm. and 16-mm.—loads with 


this wonderful color film. 


And with a Kodak Bantam f/4.5 or Bantam Special, or 
35-mm. camera (24x36-mm. picture size) such as Kodak 35, 
you can make color “‘stills’” with Kodachrome Film at surpris- 


ingly low cost. See your Kodak dealer... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


EASTMAN’S FULL-COLOR FILM FOR MOVIES 
AND “STILLS ON YOUR OWN HOME SCREEN 
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Spearheads of Victory... 
Protected by Diebold Armor Plate 


The war production race is on—and Diebold is in it, 
with all we’ve got—our manpower, our engineering 
and manufacturing ability, our brains, our brawn, 
our energy. Everything! Diebold workers and manage- 
ment operate as a unit-of-effort. Our sole goal is your 
goal—to win. 


We know the priceless combat advantage of adequate 
protection for guns, for airplanes, for tanks. For these 
war implements, Diebold armor plate provides the 
extra increment of safety that has come as the result 
of over 80 years of ceaseless effort to excel in building 
burglar-resistive and fire-resistive equipment for 
both office and plant. 


Nor are we forgetting the great emergency need for 
protection of vital records that keep smooth-running 
the wheels of war production. To speed up work, to 
conserve precious hours, to cut costs, to properly 
protect, Diebold offers Cardineer Rotary Files, fire- 
resistive safes, vault doors, Electric Rekordesk Safes 
and many other business tools of proven quality and 
marked efficiency. 


On the world’s battle fronts and on the business front 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


at home, Diebold is doing its bit to protect—to con- 

« serve—to stimulate. When next you face a question 
of office records, call Diebold’s Methods Department. 
We are ready and eager to help you in solving problems 
of record-processing or protection. 


" DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO.+ General Offices: Canton, O. 





Protect Important Records in 
DIEBOLD Fire-Resistive SAFES 


TH “You can’t fool a fire.” If you 
are trusting your vital records, 
plans, specifications, etc. to 
any safe not labeled for your 
particular fire hazard, you are 
trusting to luck... A fire may 
mean COMPLETE LOSS. Call 
in the DIEBOLD MAN now 
for an analysis of your pres- 
é ent fire-protection needs and 
| ask him for recommendations 

. .-. There is no obligation. 











. 


; METHODS EQUIPMENT © SAFES MONEY CHESTS « ELECTRIC 
REKORDESK SAFES > BANK VAULTS + OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
x*ekk 
Offices in: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
; Washington, Cleveland, Boston, St. Pavl-Minneapolis, 
,' j Pittsburgh, St. Louis * Dealers in other Principal Cities 


DIEBOLD BUSINESS TOOLS PROTECT AND HOUSE AMERICA’S WEALTH AND RECORDS 
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Allies Keep ‘Their Powder Dry 
Despite Wide European Unrest 


Purges and Riots in Reich 
and Conquered Nations Viewed 
as Scant Hope of Revolt 


On November 3, 1918, hungry and war- 
weary sailors and dockyard workers at Kiel 
hoisted red flags. Two days later, “Work- 
ers and Soldiers’ Councils” were sitting in 
the historic city halls of Hamburg, Bre- 
men, and Liibeck. From those old Hanse- 
atic ports, Communist revolt spread like 
brushfire through the Kaiser’s Reich. After 
that, it needed only the formality of an 
Armistice to take Germany out of the war. 


Hamburg, traditionally the reddest town 


of Germany, is no less so under Hitler. 
Last week its workers were reported “in a 
state of incipient revolt.” An “Aryan Ger- 
man who until a very recent date lived in 
Hamburg,” quoted by the United Press, 
said hardly anybody there believed in a 
German victory, that the influx of maimed 
soldiers from Russia had depressed the 
populace, and that the Hitler salute had 
gone out of vogue altogether. Even Nazi 
party members, he added, no longer wore 
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International 
Unrest: Nazis executed Gen. Elias... 


... Frenchmen in unoccupied France defaced Pétain’s posters 





their badges. This news closely followed 
reports of large-scale food riots in Ham- 
burg, in which seven Gestapo men were 
killed and 25 workers executed. 

‘Hitler was having other trouble at home. 
A broadcast by DNB, official Nazi news 
agency, told of a purge of Austrian “anti- 
social elements” — meaning anti-Nazis — 
and hinted it might spread elsewhere in 
the Reich. Special committees were set up 
in each Gau (district) to deal with the 
culprits. 

Another straw in the wind was a Stock- 
holm dispatch to The New York Times. 
It spoke of 258 victims of a mass slaughter 
at the SS barracks of Gross-Lichterfelde 
near Berlin, scene of the 1934 Nazi party 
purge. The report said 25 of those slain, 
hitherto described only as Jews, were offi- 
cially branded Communists. The mas- 
sacre’s pretext was an alleged plot to blow 
up an anti-Bolshevist exhibition at the 
Lustgarten. 

And matching this harsh repression of 
unrest inside Germany itself, were fresh 
signs of mounting resistance in the con- 
quered countries: 


France: On June 17, second anniversary 
of the French defeat, 86-year-old Marshal 
Pétain broadcast a gloomy report to his 
people. He wailed over the “many set- 
backs” to his recovery program, scored the 
mistakes of a “slack and sometimes in- 
capable administration,” and called on his 
Chief of Government, Pierre Laval, to 
stamp out the growing discontent and 
anger which he admitted were rife. 


Czecuo-SLovak1A: Two hours after the 
June 18 deadline set for the surrender of 
Reinhard Heydrich’s assassins (NEws- 
WEEK, June 22), the Nazis announced the 
culprits had been caught and shot in a 
church near Prague. Nevertheless, the Ges- 
tapo went on with its executions of promi- 
nent Czechs. On June 19, former Prime 
Minister Gen. Alois Elias, arrested on 
Heydrich’s orders last September, was 
hauled from his prison cell and shot. 


Pouanp: The Polish exile government in 
London announced that 13,500 Polish 
Army reserve officers had been arrested by 
the Germans and many executed. The 
BBC reported 5,000 Poles had been jailed 
in Warsaw alone in recent weeks, possibly 
in reprisal for the killing by Warsaw pa- 
triots of 30 Germans, including three 
officers. 


Significance 


Among American and United Nations 
officials the tendency is to discount stories 
of German unrest or at best to take them 
with plenty of salt. They feel that too 
much reliance on internal upheavals in 
Germany, like the facile confidence en- 
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Tlingworth in The London Daily Mail 
1942: Hanging cries rise again... 


gendered by occasional Allied successes, is 
apt to hamper the war effort, which is best 
served by a grim realization of the tough 
job ahead. There is also the possibility of 
propaganda traps. The Nazis have fre- 
quently circulated stories of their own 
weakness to lull their enemies into false 
optimism. 

There is no sign of any important un- 
derground resistance, according to the 
most reliable of recent firsthand reports 
from the Reich. Even church opposition, 
the strongest yet, isn’t a real anti-Nazi 
movement in the full sense. 

Caution in appraising signs of an enemy 
crackup need not necessarily lead to an 
attitude of “it can’t happen there.” It did 


happen in the last war—only a few months . 


lay between Germany’s apex of military 
success and its defeat. But the Reich had 


by that time been at war four years, and 


was much harder pressed. 


In the occupied nations, it’s another 


story. Czech Communists are gaining 
strength and in France Communists and 
Socialists are working together and have 
become an important factor. 
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Hang Hitler 


The last time, it took the British fully 
four years to work themselves into a real 
fury at Germany’s “All-Highest.” They 
burnt the Kaiser in effigy each Guy 
Fawkes’ Day, but only after victory did 


























2m 1918 it was 


“Hang the Kaiser!” become a national 
slogan. In the hectic “Khaki elections” of 
December 1918, giving the Lloyd George 
coalition an overwhelming victory, the 
chief plank called for trial of the Kaiser 
and punishment of atrocities. 

The next spring, over American protests, 
the British inserted into the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles Article 227 publicly arraigning Wil- 
helm Hohenzollern “for a supreme offence 
against international morality and the 
sancity of treaties.” An international tri- 
bunal of five was to try him on such charges 
as the execution of Edith Cavell, and the 
ravaging of Belgium and Serbia. 

The trial never got beyond the talking 
stage. Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, in- 
voking the sanctity of asylum, refused to 
surrender the refugee at Doorn. After some 
diplomatic shadow boxing, the Allies 
dropped the matter with a sigh of relief. 

On Feb. 3, 1920, French Premier Mille- 
rand handed the German Peace Commis- 
sion a list of “war criminals” marked for 
indictment. On the list were Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff, Tirpitz, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
and some 900 officers and soldiers. But 
nothing came of that move, either. 

Last week, a group of determined peo- 
ple started to make sure that this history 
won't repeat itself after Germany’s defeat. 
Aroused by the Nazi atrocity against Li- 
dice (NEwswEEK, June 22), the Czech 
Government in London decided that hang- 
ing Hitler in effigy wasn’t enough. The 
Cabinet headed by Eduard Benes adopted 
a resolution formally requesting the privi- 
lege to execute Hitler, Goring, Himmler, 
and other Nazi leaders. The Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, Defense, Interior, and 
Justice were instructed to carry out “with- 
out delay” all means of promoting this 
end. Nothing was needed to complete the 
picture but Hitler and a rope. 
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“Hang the Kaiser” 


Thomsen Talks 


Berlin’s foreign correspondents listened 
in astonishment last week, according to a 
New York Times dispatch via the Stock- 
holm pipeline. They heard President Roose- 
velt called a super-intelligent man and Mrs. 
Roosevelt spoken of thus: “She may not 
be a beauty queen but she has great charm 
and purpose of mind and is, therefore, a 
great asset to her country.” The speaker 
was Dr. Hans Thomsen, ex-envoy to Wash- 
ington just back on the Drottningholm in 
the diplomatic exchange. 

The correspondents recalled, however, 
that the suave, blond, 50-year-old career 
man hadn’t been any too happy when the 
Nazis marched into Norway—Thomeen is 
himself part Norwegian—and that before 
the war his wife had a habit of publicly 
proclaiming hatred of Hitlerism in Wash- 
ington society. 

The enigmatic diplomat had a final tid- 
bit for the foreign press. Contradicting his 
earlier Lisbon statement that war-produc- 
tion claims here were “bluff,” he warned 
his listeners that American production 
mustn’t be underrated. Questioned about 
his unorthodox views, Thomsen said the 
first requisite of successful warfare was 
measuring one’s enemy correctly. 





Sonatawurst 


Just how the average German is ob- 
sessed by the thought of food was ad- 
mitted by the SS-organ Das Schwarze 
Korps. “We suffer,” the paper wrote, “from 
a surplus of gastric acid, because genera- 
tions of Germans have consumed too much 
pork and too many veal chops. In war- 
time this acid surplus affects the gastric 
nerves, causing wishful thinking which is 
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often put into words. If one starts talk- 
ing about the Moonlight Sonata, one sud- 
denly finds oneself thinking of what one 
ate or drank while sitting in the moon- 
shine, and without knowing how, one is 
talking about sausages.” 


India on the Brink 


Leave India to God. If that is too much, 
then leave her to anarchists. The British 
withdrawal does not by itself bring inde- 
pendence. It may induce unity or it may 
lead to chaos. There is also the risk of an- 
other power filling in the vacancy. 


Mohandas K. Gandhi wrote those lines 
in his newspaper Harijan for May 24. Anx- 
ious Britons wondered what the spiritual 
leader of the Hindus was up to. Last week 
they got their first glimpse at the awful 
truth. 

The Mahatma summoned a council of 
war at Wardha, a sun-baked little indus- 
trial town in the heart of India, close by 
Gandhi’s ascetic home in the village of 
Sevagram. In a white-washed room he met 
with his chief lieutenant, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, polished product of Harrow and 
Cambridge, and Abul Kalam Azad, Mos- 
lem President of the Indian National Con- 
gress party. All that was said of the session 
itself was that the conferees had explored 
one another’s minds. 

About his general plans, Gandhi wasn’t 
so reticent. He told Preston Grover, Wide 
World correspondent, that he was plan- 
ning a new anti-British movement. He left 
out the details but did warn: “It will be 
a move which will be felt by the whole 
world.” 








—————— 





Nehru, arriving in Bombay, spoke just 
as bluntly. For a time he and the Mahatma 
had been at odds. Both had wanted inde- 
pendence, but Nehru had favored an 
armed-resistance fight against the Japa- 
nese while Gandhi had urged passive re- 
sistance. Now, after the Wardha talks, 
Nehru reported they were in “general 
agreement.” 


Significance 


Since the failure of the Cripps mission, 
the Indian problem had worsened rapidly. 
Britain was frankly worried because Gan- 
dhi and his disciples, now joined by 
Nehru, were taking advantage of the tem- 
porary respite from Japanese attack dur- 
ing the monsoons, to blackmail London 
into granting independence immediately 
instead of after the war as offered. But 
whatever the Mahatma planned had to 
await July 6, when the Congress Working 
Committee would meet to consider his de- 
mands. His cohorts last week were there- 
fore plotting a campaign against their 
Congress opponents, among whom was the 
defense-minded Chakravarti Rajagopala- 
chari of Madras (Newsweek, April 27). 
Meanwhile Britain well knew that a civil 
disobedience campaign would do more 
than cripple the Indian war effort. It would 
make India an easier mark for possible 
Japanese conquest. 








Argentina Off the Record 


The mercury slumped to 23 degrees in 
Buenos Aires last week, almost a record 
low even in winter. But legislators in the 
high-domed Congress had no trouble keep- 
ing warm. The trouble was keeping cool. 








































































International - 


Nehru and Gandhi joined hands to oust the British from India 
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Foreign Minister Enrique Ruiz Guifiazu 
was the cause of it all. A predon.mantly 
hostile Chamber had demanded his ap- 
pearance on June 17 to account for the 
“dangerous” foreign policy to which he 
and his chief, Acting President Ramén S. 
Castillo, had committed Argentina. A ma- 
jority of the deputies were leary of his 
“neutrality,” which always seemed to work 
to the advantage of the Axis. They wanted 
to break relations with Berlin, Rome, and 
Tokyo. 

Ruiz Guiiiazi agreed to explain but only 
in a closed session with none of his re- 
marks published. After a heated two-hour 
debate, the Chamber finally yielded. The 
stocky Foreign Minister adjusted his 
pince-nez and began to read. Suddenly he 
stopped. “What are they doing here?” he 
inquired angrily, pointing to the official 
stenographers still present. “I thought this 
was a Closed session.” 

The deputies held they were within their 
rights in having the report transcribed; 
Ruiz Guifiazi was determined to keep it 
off the record. “If they don’t go,” he said, 
“TI don’t speak.” He kept his word and 
left in a huff. The Chamber never did get 
to hear what he had to say. 

Ruiz Guifiazi’s defiance bespoke a self- 
confidence strangely incompatible with the 
Chamber’s temper. But on Monday of this 
week a United Press dispatch from Buenos 
Aires indicated that the Foerign Minister 
and his Acting President had an ace up 
their sleeves: it reported that President 
Roberto M. Ortiz, who yielded his duties 
to Castillo two years ago when an eye ail- 
ment rendered him inactive, had already 
drafted his resignation. This apparently 
halted speculation that Ortiz, outspoken- 
ly liberal, might submit to an operation by 
a New York surgeon in order to resume 
office. Indeed, UP declared that he was re- 
signing in order to circumvent the consti- 
tutional requirement that a President get 
Congressional permission to leave the 
country. 





Another Fighting Mitchell 


On the wall of the peasant hovel outside 
Belgrade hung a picture of Gavriol Princip, 
the Serb whose shots at Sarajevo set off the 
last war. In a corner were the bleached 
bones of another patriot. The white-bearded 
old Comitadji leader struck the Ameri- 
can woman’s name off the list of appli- 
cants. 

“We consider you dead when you be- 
come one of us,” Kosta Pecanac told her. 
“We value our lives as nothing. We may all 
be dead in a few weeks. I expect to die my- 
self this time. How about you?” 

“I am willing, too,” calmly replied the 
auburn-haired Ruth Mitchell of Milwau- 
kee, sister of the late Brig. Gen. Billy 
Mitchell. 

Thereupon she was sworn in as dispatch 
rider for the leader of the secret, death- 
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scorning Serb ‘guerrillas who, for 400-years, 
have fought Turks, Bulgars, and Germans. 
That was on April 2, 1941. Four days later 
the Nazis invaded Yugoslavia.. The Amer- 
ican woman Comitadji had, like all others, 
been given poison to be taken if captured. 
She never used it, though she became a 
prisoner last September. 

Finally freed in the American-German 
prisoners’ exchange, Ruth Mitchell last week 
arrived in Lisbon; then, with 959 other 
Americans, she sailed for home on the 
Swedish liner Drottningholm. 





Tauchnitz Teutonized 


More than a century ago, 21-year-old 
Bernhard Tauchnitz, weaned on Greek and 
Roman classics in his uncle’s publishing 
house, dreamed of importing into his na- 
tive Germany the best in untranslated 
American and British literature. He went 
to England to talk it over with some writ- 
ers including the rising young author, 
Charles Dickens. 

Back in Leipzig, the forerunner of the 


‘now familiar pocket-size books emerged. | 
The Tauchnitz Edition, distinguished for 


its protection of authors’ rights and its 
high literary standards, became a house- 
hold word. From its paper-bound volumes, 
costing the equivalent of about 40 cents, 
Europeans got a liberal English educa- 
tion. British and American travelers found 
they could buy their favorite authors 
anywhere on the Continent. Tauchnitz 
himself won a baronetcy. 

In 1934 the Tauchnitz firm came under 
British management, through a merger 
with its competitor, the Albatross Library. 
The war, of course, wrote finis to its re- 
mote control. And last .week came word 


-of a radical break with Tauchnitz tradi- 


tion. Henceforth, it was. said, volumes 
would be confined to German authors writ- 
ing in German. 


New Blood for Eton? 


The sanctity of Britain’s “old school 
tie” was at stake last week. During the 
first full-dress debate on wartime educa- 
tion problems, Minister of Education 
Richard Austen Butler electrified the 
House of Commons with a plan to revolu- 
tionize the “public schools” (British term 
for private prep schools). He proposed 
scholarships for students whose families 
couldn’t. afford: the fees.* 

The Butler plan was actually neat: 
ruple-barreled. With their pupils dwin- 
dling under war taxation, private schools 
must get state aid or perish. Working-class 
recruits from. among 5,000,000 school chil- 
dren would infuse the oft-lampooned insti- 








*At the four best-known public schools, Eton, 
Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby, fees are 
prey eo $900. At others they range from $600 
to $800. 


tutions with needed new blood. Parliamen- 
tary approval would put the 200-odd pub- 
lic schools with: some 70,000 students un- 
der state control for: the first time in 


British history. And Butler pointed out. 


that Britain could no longer be satisfied 
with an educational system which, be- 
cause of economic reasons and lack of 
space, forced 82 per cent of her 14-year- 
olds to quit school and go to work. 

The peppery debate that followed drew 
the biggest house of the week. Educational 
reformists, bitter opponents of the tradi- 
tion affording one kind of education for 
the classes, another for the masses, heated- 
ly- aired their views. Labor spokesman 
Charles G. Ammon attacked the plan as a 
half measure skimming the cream from 
state day schools and otherwise keeping 
the status quo. Another member acidly 
inquired: “If the Battle of Waterloo was 
won on the playing fields of Eton, where 
was the Battle of Singapore lost?” 





Sole in the Serpentine 


The Serpentine (50 acres; comp. 
p. 182), well stocked with water- 
fowl, provides boating, bathing, and 
(rarely)skating.—Baedeker’s London. 


Created by Queen Caroline in 1730, the 
artificial lake flowing through Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens first felt democ- 
racy’s class-leveling hand twelve years ago. 





The Hyde Park side: was opened to mixed 
bathing at threepence a head. Bounded by 
bird sanctuaries, a tropical garden, the 
famous statues of Peter Pan and Epstein’s 
Rima, as well as fashionable Rotton Row, 
the bathing section was dubbed “Lans- 
bury’s Lido” after the late George Lans- 
bury, the veteran Laborite who fought for 
it so long. 

Last week the London Baedeker could 


have added fishing to the Serpentine’s at- 


tractions. Because of wartime food and 
transportation ‘problems the pond was 
finally opened to anglers. George Hicks, 
Works Ministry Parliamentary Secretary, 
perched on one stone bank, rod _ aloft. 
Flanking him were several hundred patient 
disciples of Ike Walton. Below, it was 
rumored, swam a fine mess of fat trout, 
imported from Loch Leven. 

In a ceremonial speech, Hicks said he 
would not be surprised if veteran fish had 
lived a century in those waters, where 
carp, perch, and roach once teemed. With 
aplomb, he tossed in his floater. 

After a time, a salt-water sole from a 
local butcher was fixed to Hicks’s line so 
news cameras could record the first “catch.” 
Meanwhile a Free Belgian soldier really 
did catch a roach. Then cautioned against 
casting, lest they snare kibitzers instead, 
Londoners settled down to serious drop- 
line fishing—undaunted by The London 
Times’ discovery that the Serpentine was 
drained and 5,000 fish removed back in 
1869. 


These Eton haw from the “classes” may get recruits bi the masses 
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IHW) IS OUR JOB... 


: oo 20 Airlines of the nation are con- 
tributing to the full limit of their expe- 


rience and resources to help win the war. 
This job is clearly divided into three parts: 


First, we are under contract to the United 


States Armed Forces, to transport arms and 
ammunition, men and essential supplies to 


our military stations wherever they may be. 


Second, we have for many months been 
helping to train combat pilots and ground 


personnel for the U.S. Army and Navy, 


and performing other vital military and 


naval services. 


Third, we are continuing operation as a 
common carrier air transport system with 
schedules serving the important war pro- 


duction centers. 


‘““The whole-hearted fashion in which the air 
carriers have cooperated with the military 
services in furtherance of the war effort,”’ 
states the Civil Aeronautics Board, ‘‘has 
made it possible for them to continue operating 


93 


under private management... . 





THE 20 AIRLINES OF THE NATION 


REPRESENTED BY THE AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 


All American Aviation, Inc. Colonial Airlines, Inc. 
American Airlines, Inc. 


Delta Air Lines 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


Braniff Airways, Inc. 
Catalina Air Transport 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc. Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. 


Inland Air Lines, Inc. 
Continental Air Lines, Inc. | Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. | Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp. 
National Airlines, Inc. 

Northeast Airlines, Inc. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. 


1515 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Pan American Airways System 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
United Air Lines Transport Corp. 
Western Air Lines, Inc. 


And in Canada: Canadian Airways, Ltd. »¢ Trans-Canada Air Lines ¢ Yukon Southern Air Transport, Ltd. 
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Reed, Nelson, and Guthrie: The Truman committee’s report on the WPB involved them all 


_ Truman Report Fails to Jar 


Status of Dollar-a-Year Men 


Good Job Is Admitted 
After Committee Makes Charges 
That Some Impeded Conversion 


The dollar-a-year men who toil in Wash- 
ington on the war-production program 
were taken over the headline jumps again 
last week. The report of the Truman in- 
vestigating committee, set up to study the 
conversion from peacetime operation to 
war output, flung scattered charges of 
temporizing and delay. Nevertheless, the 
report admitted that on the whole they 
had done a good job. In addition, a House 
committee report said they had rendered 
“valuable service,” while on the floor of 
the Senate his colleagues forced Sen. Harry 
S. Truman of Missouri, the committee 
chairman, to admit the dollar-a-year men 
had made a creditable record. But it was 
all water over the dam anyway, for the 
conversion process is now practically com- 
plete and the weapons are moving to the 
world battle fronts. 

The Senate committee undertook its 
latest conversion probe last March on re- 
quest of War Production Board Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson, after Robert R. Guth- 
rie, chief of the WPB Texiile, Clothing, 
and Leather Goods Branch, charged his 


efforts to speed plant conversion had not 
been supported by his superiors. Guthrie 
then resigned. 

When the committee published its find- 
ings last week, dollar-a-year men were the 
principal targets of criticism. The report 
admitted that industry had done the job. 
The only complaint was that business aides 
in government hadn’t moved fast enough. 

Nelson received an advance copy of the 
report and asked Truman to withhold it 
from publication, on the ground that its 
criticisms would reflect on men who had 
been doing good work, and would serve no 
useful purpose because conversion had 
been accomplished. But Truman replied 
that he had been asked to investigate the 
situation and therefore felt obligated to 
make his findings public. 

The report singled out Philip D. Reed, 


chief of WPB’s Bureau of Industry © 


Branches, for the most criticism because 
of his position. The committee specifically 
charged there was a lag in the issuance of 
curtailment orders from the time of his 
appointment Jan. 5 to Guthrie’s resigna- 
tion March 14. After that forcing of the 
issue, the report said, curtailment and 
conversion orders went through in rapid 
order. 

Sample charges: refrigerator production 
was continued a month past the deadline; 
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metal furniture curtailment was delayed 
six weeks; nonessential building construc- 
tion was permitted to continue too long; 
a “do nothing” policy still failed to define 
the wool industry’s role in the war effort 
six months after the war started. Even the 
Army and Navy were lambasted for in- 
dicating “indefensible” requirements for 
typewriters in excess of normal peacetime 
production. 

But when Truman brought his report 
out on the Senate floor, the legislators 
were quick to take issue with him on be- 
half of dollar-a-year men in general and 
Donald Nelson in particular. Typical com- 
ments: 

Sen. Harold H. Burton of Ohio: “There 
is a great need for their valuable experi- 
ence and judgment.” Scott W. Lucas of 
Illinois: “The men connected with the 
War Production Board .. . are carrying 
the most difficult burden . . . have done a 
magnificent job.” Ralph O. Brewster of 
Maine: “The celerity with which Mr. Nel- 
son carried out that program (auto con- 
version) reflects great credit upon him.” 
Tom Connally of Texas, only dissenting 
committee member: “Our hindsight is un- 
doubtedly better than our foresight.” 

Truman himself admitted Nelson’s men 
made a creditable record. He said his re- 
port was no criticism of their integrity but 
just an attempt to “point out a few mis- 
takes” in the hope they wouldn’t happen 
again. 

The Truman verdict came on the heels 
of a report on dollar-a-year men by a 
House military affairs subcommittee, 
headed by Rep. Charles I. Faddis of Penn- 














In that great new eagle’s nest of aviation... the 
Ford Aircraft Engine Plant... production is far 
ahead of schedule. 

Engines ... made with watchmaker’s precision 
«..are coming from assembly lines in heart- 
warming succession. 

In explaining the secret of this record-making 
production, no small credit is given to air-control 
in the plant itself. 

Day and night . . . 4000 tons of York refrigera- 
tion equipment maintain constant temperature 


SUPREMACY IS IN THE AIR? 


throughout the plant...help to step up produc- 
tion by reducing scrap loss on precision work. 
Raw materials...work in progress...tools...gauges 
maintain unvarying dimensions in even tem- 
perature. Expansion and contraction are not 
given a chance to cause faulty machining. 

This is just one striking demonstration of air- 
control as a powerful ally in preci- 


sion mass production. 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, 
York, Pennsylvania. 





Released for publication by the United States Army 





YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 
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sylvania, which had also investigated 
Guthrie’s charges. The House group found 
“abundant evidence of confusion, red 
tape, and the lack of clearly defined au- 
thority.” But it said that businessmen in 
government, on the whole, had rendered 
“valuable, sincere, and conscientious serv- 
ice to the war effort.” 

It was not the first time that a Truman 
committee had looked into the progress 
of the nation’s war effort. Back in Febru- 
ary 1941, when the Office of Production 
Management was running the rearmament 
program under the joint direction of Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen and Sidney Hillman, 
Truman called for an investigation. At that 
time, however, he protested that “big 
business” was doing too much, not too 
little. 

Expressing alarm over the concentration 
of arms contracts in the industrial North- 
east, he charged that large corporations 
were seizing an unfair portion of the arms 
business, to the detriment of smaller firms, 
and asked for a Senate inquiry into al- 
leged favoritism in contract awards. It 
was ordered. 

Last January, almost a year later, his 
committee brought in its first report. The 
group criticized production delays, espe- 
cially in aircraft, and said that dollar-a- 
year men were lobbyists for war contracts. 

Then Donald M. Nelson, who had risen 
to the top of the war production picture as 
chief of the OPM priorities division and 
executive director of the Supply, Priorities, 
and Allocations Board, came in as chief of 
the new WPB. Production critics predicted 
conversion problems would be solved in 
short order. But Guthrie’s charges a month 
later brought the subject up for another 
airing. 


Significance 


Donald Nelson is still backing Reed, 
and Reed, who denies the Truman charges, 
says he won’t resign if Nelson wants him 
to stay. So the report is not likely to bring 
replacements in WPB personnel. 

Nor will it affect WPB policy or proce- 
dure, though it may speed up changes al- 
ready under way. These include plans to 
reorganize the industry branches, abolish 
some jobs, and shift others. Probably 
WPB will deal mostly in raw materials 
from now on, with the Army and Navy 
taking over production control. 

Behind the scenes, however, the report 
will have one effect: it will provide ma- 
terial for sniping by administrative office- 
holders in the old battle of bureaucrats vs. 
businessmen. 








Turning the Table 


The furniture industry long ago decided 
not to kid itself. It knew that Britain had 
declared furniture a nonessential commod- 
ity, and it expected similar treatment 
whenever the United States got into the 
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war. Nor were furniture makers comforted 
when, in 1940, they went to Washington 
and offered to make airplane parts and 
gunstocks for the Army, only to be told 
the Army had plenty of gunstocks and 
planes were made of metal. 

So Grand Rapids, Mich., furniture capi- 
tal of America, kept its fingers crossed even 
when its 1941 business volume soared to 
$740,000,000 as compared with $540,000,- 
000 in 1940. After Pearl Harbor they be- 
gan having supply troubles. Soon they 
were short of steel for bedsprings and the 
nuts, bolts, and brackets that hold wood- 
work together. Fabrics for upholstery be- 
came scarce. And men in Grand Rapids 
spoke of impending labor shortages and 
transport troubles. 

But meantime another phase of the sup- 
ply problem had begun to change the 
trade’s whole role in war. When metals 
ran short, Washington started a “back to 
the woods” movement. Officials decided 
that vast quantities of planes, gliders, 
prefabricated houses, and other prod- 
ucts could be made of wood instead 
of metal. 

By April, this development had prodded 
thirteen Grand Rapids manufacturers 
into forming Grand Rapids Industries, 
Inc. : 

This group began negotiating for large 
contracts for wooden, airplane and glider 
parts and other wooden products for war 
use. It acted as a unit, each member hav- 
ing the benefit of the group’s bids and ac- 
tions. Last week it was dickering for a 
plane-assembly plant to get around crat- 
ing and shipping the plywood parts -it 
makes. 

All in all, the furniture industry is de- 
cidedly not in the warehouse. It is making 
about $2,500,000 worth of war goods a 








month and expects that figure to grow. 
When Grand Rapids is fully converted by 
the end of the year, it will probably need 
5,000 workers in addition to the 6,000 now 
on the job. 


Tobe’s ‘Triumph 


Army combat cars and tanks must have 
radios and—unless something is done 
about it—that means static. For genera- 
tors and spark plugs set up a jumble of 
interference that garbles reception. What 
the Army did about it was to put tech- 
nicians to work in its laboratory at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. They finally devised a 
system that was cumbersome and it cost 
$250 per car. 

Early in 1941, a small wiry man named 
Tobe Deutschmann walked in. He had 
something to sell, and that something was 
the answer to their problem. Deutsch- 
mann showed them that his tiny Filterette, 
attached to the dashboard, would do the 
trick for only $15. 

That happy meeting of a manufacturer 





with a product that worked and a buyer 


who needed it marked the end of a long 
uphill struggle for the Tobe Deutschmann 
Corp. Its Boston-born boss had formerly 
made radio condensers. Then in 1927 his 
engineers showed him a filter that would 
cut out man-made static caused by electri- 
cal or mechanical appliances operating 
near receivers. From then on he devoted 
all his time and money to developing the 
Tobe Filterette. If people would put his 
filter on vacuum cleaners and washing ma- 
chines, he argued, there would be no radio 
interference. But almost no one bought the 
filter, and for Deutschmann there were 
long lean years. A mere trickle of orders 


Tobe Deutschmann (in coat) with some of the workers war has brought him 
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Opportunity 


te, | Our government has given us an opportunity 
- to make the soundest investment in the world, 
ns through the purchase of United States War 
i Savings Bonds and Stamps, which will furnish 
: the money to back up the armed forces. 

: This investment is an obligation as well as 
he an opportunity to actively participate in the 


Victory program. 


Let us all invest for Victory. 





U.S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
are on sale in Post Offices, Stores, 
Business and Financial Institutions, 
Schools, Theatres, and IBM Offices 
throughout the Country 
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TRONIZE 
HOTELS? 


N New York, the Hotel New 

Yorker offers you more real 
value for your dollar in down- 
right comfort. and satisfaction. 
It has everything: location, repu- 
tation, cuisine, service, accom- 
modations; everything that will 
make you feel you’re living—not 
merely stopping—in the big city. 
The 3,000,000 travelers who’ve 
patronized the New Yorker since 
1930 are the finest recommenda- 
tion we can give you. 








Home of 
PROTECTO-RAY 
BATHROOMS 
-oothey’re ultra-violet rayed ! 
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WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


FOR VICTORY 








BNJOY THe pest FOOD IN ST. LOUIS 


C y ; “‘Isennox 





COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
RATES FROM $3.25 
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from power companies and the Coast 
Guard just about kept the business alive. 

Now the Tobe Deutschmann plant in 
Canton, Mass., has contracts for thousands 
of Filterettes for jeeps, command cars, and 
tanks. Last week Deutschmann predicted 
that after the war he would get that 
civilian market he’d been after all these 
years. And so fast has his staff expanded 
(it’s now 600) that the manufacturer de- 
cided to get the workers together and tell 
them about himself and his firm. His 
speech on the American way of life was so 
moving that one moist-eyed worker im- 
mediately signed up for a War Bond. An- 
other absentmindedly tore his gas-ration- 
ing card to shreds. 





Erie Icicles 


If icicles begin sprouting in hell, no 
Wall Streeter would be surprised. There’s 
a tradition in the Street that this would 
happen only when the Erie Railroad paid 
a dividend on its common stock. Erie did 
just that last week—and beat the press to 
the punch by prefacing the announcement 
with the old adage. It was the first com- 
mon dividend since 1866 when Daniel 
Drew, Jay Gould, and Jim Fisk started 








Culver 


is tremendous—10 pounds of fresh vege. 
tables, for example, become 1 pound when 
dehydrated; one barrel of dried eggs has 
the same food value as 171 cases. 

Accordingly, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s bureau of agricultural chemistry 
and engineering last year started a pro- 
gram of research and a survey of the in- 
fant dehydration industry. With the co- 
operation of the War Production Board, it 
is now assisting food processors to con- 
vert their plants to dehydration opera- 
tions, making priority materials avail- 
able to them and giving technical instruc- 
tion where necessary. 

The Institute of Food Technologists 
convening in Minneapolis last week got 
from government and Army officials, en- 
gineers and food processors a story of the 
great strides made in the production of 
dehydrated food in the past year and the 
yet more spectacular expansion planned 
in the future. Highlighting the new dehy- 
dration industry are these facts: 


{ Powdered skim milk, once chiefly a 
baker’s item with some small export, is 
being turned out at the rate of more than 
500,000,000 pounds a year. 


{ Dehydrated cheese is being developed. 
It will be a flour-like form which by the 





They made dividends for Erie: Daniel Drew, 1866; Robert Woodruff, 1942 


' juggling Erie’s stock at great profit to 


themselves but none to the stockholders. 
After 76 years of waiting, the stockholders 
finally got their take. It was 50 cents 
a share. 


Powdered Chow 


When the first Lend-Lease requirements 
for food had to be met in 1941, engineer- 
ing experts pointed out that in shipping 
and packing it takes 30 or 40 times as 
much metal to haul the useless water in 
milk, eggs, or vegetables as it takes to 
set up machinery to dehydrate foods be- 
fore shipment. The saving in storage space 





addition of water can be molded into a 
regular cheese. 


4 A new process for dehydrating meat 
turns it into flakes. In this form it can be 
eaten without preparation in an emer- 
gency; with water added it can be made 
into meat loaves, stews, soups, patties, or 
any other ground-meat dish. 


 Egg-drying capacity in the United States 
has jumped from 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 
pounds a year to about 250,000,000 
pounds. 


Vegetable dehydration will be vastly in- 
creased. Half a dozen fruit driers on the 
Pacific Coast have already converted 
plants to process vegetables, and one of 
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them handles 100 tons of cabbage every 
94 hours. For 1942 the Department of 
Agriculture wants 30,000,000 pounds. of 
dehydrated vegetables, double last year’s 
capacity. It promises stores of dehydrated 
sweet potatoes, onions, cabbage, carrots, 
beets, and rutabagas this year, and a 
larger variety next year. 

What effect this renewed interest in 
dehydrated food will have on civilians in 
the United States is unpredictable. Ameri- 
cans probably will not be overanxious for 
food in powdered or cube form. But in 
view of tin shortages and transportation 
difficulties, the American housewife may 
yet find new dehydrated products on her 
grocer’s shelves. 





Fiscal Sieve 
War Drain on U.S. Income 
to Cut Living Standard Sharply 


The United States taxpayer faces a fu- 
ture like that of the daughters of Danaus. 
According to the Greek myth, the girls’ 
chore in Hades was to fill with water a 
vessel that had no bottom. That’s some- 
thing like the American citizen’s chore of 
pouring money into a Federal Treasury 
which in turn is spilling out cash faster 
than ever before in history. 

The billions involved in the nation’s 
wartime spending would overstrain even 
a mythologist’s imagination. You might 
get some glimmering of its vastness from 
the fact that in the fiscal year 1943, which 
starts July 1, America will spend at least 
$67,000,000,000 for military purposes alone 
—just $3,000,000,000 more than its total 
outlay for national defense from the birth 
of the nation in 1789 until the fall of 
France in 1940. 

Just how mountainous the spending will 
become in later years, if the war goes on, 
is indicated by the bald figures in the 
following table for 1942 and 1943: 


1942 Fiscal 1943 
(estimated, in billions) 
Receipts (present 


’ taxes) 12.7 16.9 
Expenditures 
War 26 67 
Others 6.5 6.1 
Deficit 19.8 56.2 
Advance to Govt. 
. Corporations 3 44 
Public Debt 718 132.4 


Except for the “other” expenditures, 
every figure in that table is or will be an 
all-time record. And no one, not even the 
Treasury itself, knows what the war may 
cost before it’s over. Some experts say the 
nation may have to spend as high as 
$300,000,000,000 if the war lasts until 
1944, 

But to the taxpayer, the picture as it 
has already been drawn looks overwhelm- 
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Copyright 1942, Pabst Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee 
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The keener the sport, the more you'll relish 
this great beer. Only the expert blending 
of 33 fine brews can bring you such deli- 
cious flavor. Enjoy it in regular or club 3 
size bottles, and on draft at better places. i / 
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ing enough. For him, the most significant 
fact is the 1943 deficit of 56.2 billion, 
plus the 4.4 billion for advances to gov- 
ernment corporations like the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. The daughters of 
Danaus | :d no trouble finding the water 
to pour into their sieve. But where is 
America going to get all that money to 
spend in the first place, let alone pay off 
the debt in the future? 

For one thing, the new tax bill now being 
written in Congress will probably yield 
only about $7,000,000,000, although the 
Treasury has asked for 8.7. This leaves 
53.6 billion to be financed. 

Of this amount, the government can get 
about $4,000,000,000 by borrowing from 
its trust funds, such as Social Security. It 
is shooting for another $12,000,000,000 
from sales of War Bonds and Stamps—at 


_ the rate of a billion dollars a month. Sales 


of government bonds to investors, such as 
mutual savings banks, are expected to 
bring in $4,000,000,000, and tax anticipa- 
tion notes should yield a billion more. 
This leaves a final irreducible minimum of 
more than $32,000,000,000 still to be 
financed—probably by borrowings from 
commercial banks. 


Significance ——— 


By next January, war spending will hit 
the rate of $6,000,000,000 a month. And 
by that time most Americans will know 
more clearly their role in pouring cash into 
the seemingly bottomless Treasury. They 
will probably be putting at least a fifth 


of their income directly into taxes and- 


War Bonds, and paying a new Federal 
sales tax as well. A 10 per cent forced- 


Acme 


Minute Women: Actresses Ann Miller, Jinx Falkenburg, and Evelyn Keyes 
try to impress Edgar while they pledge Mama Frie to buy War Bonds 


savings plan for War Bonds and a 10 per 
cent withholding tax to make sure the 
government collects the stiffer income 
levies are possibilities. Although the new 
income rates haven’t yet been set, best 
bets are that people in the lower and mid- 
dle brackets will pay double what they 
paid this year. Proposals for a 5 per cent 
sales tax are expected to be shelved until 
after the fall elections, then revived and 
passed. 

The New York City War Bond pledge 
campaign, which ended this week, was a 
test case for the national drive, designed 
to discover whether 10 per cent of the na- 
tional income can be siphoned off volun- 
tarily or whether the forced-savings plan 
will be required. The New York goal was 
a pledge, no matter how small, from every 
family. 

But beyond dollars and cents, the mo- 
mentous fact for fiscal 1943 is that it will 
be the first year of complete government 
managenient of American economic life. 
Farmers and-manufacturers have already 
been told how much to produce; merchants 
of most goods have been told the maxi- 
mum prices at which they can sell; and the 
public will eventually be told how much 
income it may keep for its own use and 
pretty much what the money can be spent 
for. 

About $70,000,000,000 out of a national 
income amounting to $117,000,000,000 will 
remain for civilian use in the coming fiscal 
year. It will be enough to provide food, 
shelter, clothing, and fuel—a standard of 
living a little higher than the depression 
level, but considerably lower than last 
year. 


NEWSWEEK 


Dissenters Relent 


The National War Labor Board was so 
pleased with itself over its decision in the 
case of the Ryan Aeronautical Co. of San 
Diego, Calif., last week, that it held a press 
conference to explain its pleasure. The four 
members representing the public, the four 
for employes, and_the four for employers 
had voted as usual unanimously for various 
wage increases, in this case bringing Ryan 
into line with the rest of Southern Cali. 
fornia’s aviation industry. But for the first 
time in fourteen months, the four employ- 
er members hadn’t lined up solidly against 
the other eight on a union maintenance-of- 
membership clause. Two of them went over 
to the majority and voted for it. 

The two employers were Roger D. Lap- 
ham, board chairman of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co., and R. R. Deu- 
pree, president of Procter & Gamble. In a 
concurring opinion they explained their 
minds had finally been changed by a new 
WLB formula. 

This gives an employe fifteen days of 
grace in which to decide whether to 
remain in the union, and so be obliged 
to pay union dues during the life of its 
contract with the company, or whether to 
resign from the union if he doesn’t want 
to be bound by this obligation. In a con- 
curring opinion, Lapham explained that 
while he still felt a Federal agency had no 
right to impose such a clause on a com- 
pany, the grace period overcame one of 
his (and presumably Deupree’s) objec- 
tions by at least giving the individual the 
right of resignation. 

Now, Dr. Frank P. Graham, the public 
member who wrote the majority opinion, 
told the special press conference, “the point 
is whether the employers of the country 
will follow the lead of the two concurring 
employer members of the board.” 


Dallas Diesels 


The backyard of the Guiberson home in 
Beverly Hills, Calif., was always so filled 
with mechanical gadgets there was no 
room for a flower garden. Even as a young- 
ster, Allen Guiberson liked to tinker. By 
the time he was 17, he had built an auto 
which finished third in the Indianapolis 
Speedway classic. Now 82, and vice presi- 
dent of the Guiberson Diesel Engine Co. 
in Dallas, Texas, he still gets grimy and 
greasy as he works through the night on a 
motor which he believes will win the war— 
a remarkable air-cooled Diesel engine. 

‘The Army feels somewhat the same way 
about it. Last week Maj. Gen. Levin H. 
Campbell, Jr., chief of ordnance, wired: 
“We need your production to continue to 
smash [the Axis] harder and harder and 
to drive our tanks ahead until they rum- 
ble down the streets of Berlin and Tokyo. 
Keep them coming.” 

They are coming. In fact, they are mov- 
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ing toward mass production in a new air- 
conditioned, blacked-out factory. They are 
going into M-3 and M-4 tanks and, ac- 
cording to Allen Guiberson, will be power- 
ing airplanes “sooner than many think.” 

Allen Guiberson is the mechanical genius 
of the family while his brother, Gordon, 
30, handles the administrative end of 
things. Both owe their success to their 
68-year-old father, S. A. Guiberson, Jr., 
president of the firm. He went to Califor- 
nia from Iowa in a covered wagon and has 
spent his entire life in the oil business. 
During the last war he served as Director 
of Pipelines for the United States Fuel 
Administration. In 1919 he moved to the 
heart of the oil fields in Texas and there 
has since manufactured oil-field equipment. 

It was father Guiberson who in 1929 
put up the money to develop the crude 
model of an engine invented by Fred 
Thaheld, now a Guiberson employe. He 
did so because Allen looked it over and 
was sure it would work. He foresaw its 
possibilities as a light-weight, high-speed 
airplane engine. It had the virtue of 
economy, for a Diesel can operate on crude 
fuel three times as far per gallon as a 
gasoline motor and at one-third the cost. 

The first Guiberson motor was _test- 
flown in 1931 and from then on they tried 
to interest the Army. But no one paid 
much attention until 1936, when the Army 
began looking for a tank engine that would 
stand up under heavy going. The Guiber- 
son filled the bill. Being air-cooled, it is 
practical for desert warfare where water 
supplies are far apart. And since the fuel 
doesn’t burn so easily as gas, there is less 
fire hazard. 

By the time war came, Guiberson was 
well on the way toward mass production. 
They have since sent a steady stream to 
the fighting fronts. General Campbell’s 
telegram showed that the Army is satis- 
fied, but Allen isn’t. He keeps right on 
tinkering. He and his engineers have al- 
ready trimmed the engine’s weight to make 
it more suitable for military planes: they 
found they could use light alloys instead 
of the cast iron in the tank motors. 





Week in Business 


Liquor: In February, the War Produc- 
tion Board ordered all liquor distilleries 
which could make 190-proof alcohol to 
make that and nothing else. In March 
high-wine makers likewise started chang- 
ing over. By now facilities of half the 
liquor industry have been converted to 
making industrial alcohol for munitions 
and synthetic rubber. Since the govern- 
ment demand is still increasing, liquor 
leaders met last week in Louisville, Ky., 
to plan conversion of the other half of the 
industry and scheduled further meetings 
to smooth out details. 


TRANSATLANTIC: With giant Sikorsky 
(Continued on Page 55) 





This wooden soldier 
really fights 


Pina distinguished service medal on the lumber industry! When 
wood is wanted, and wanted fast—for army camps, shipyards and 
ships, ammunition boxes, bomb crates—lumber flows smoothly from 
mills to thousands of building and manufacturing tasks. No bottle- 


necks. No retooling. No plant expansion. 


The Northern Pacific takes the stage, too, to help lumber play its 
fighter role. During ’40 and 41, trainload after trainload of forest 


products rolled east from Montana, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington on the “Main Street of the North- 
west”. Now that national defense has become national 
offense, this year will see ’em roll as never before! 
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Visible to the enemy? 
eee Not by a bombsight 


AMOUFLAGE, through a bomb- 

sight at ten thousand feet, pre- 
vents enemy observers from learning 
where trouble awaits, where power 
is amassed. 

To keep vital information from get- 
ting into the wrong hands, details 
and uses of many plastic products 
must be kept “under cover.” But, 
production is increasing—new prod- 
ucts are being created to give the 
Axis trouble—and lots of it. 

Richardson Plasticians are co-cper- 
ating with designers—helping manu- 
facturers increase output. If you have 
a problem which molded or lami- 
nated plastics might solve, let us give 
you the details about INSUROK. 





INSUROK and the experience of Richardson 
Plasticians are helping war products pro- 
ducers by: 


1.Increasing output per machine- 
hour. 


2. Shortening time from blueprint to 
production. 


3. Facilitating sub-contracting. 


4. Saving other critical materials for 
other important jobs. 


V 5. Providing greater latitude for de- 
sigaers. 


6. Doing things that ‘can’t be done.” 


7. Aiding in improved machine and 
product performance. 


‘ 











The Richardson Company, Melrose 

Park, Ill.; Lockland, Ohio; New Bruns- 

wick, N. J.; Indianapolis, Ind. Sales 

Offices: 75 West St., New York City; 
G. M. Building, Detroit. 
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In recent weeks one spokesman 
after another, both within and without 
the government, has advocated the idea 
that at the end of the war there should 
be a “cooling off” period before final 
peace terms are made. That such a plan 
as this should be suggested at this time, 
and gain supporters, is not in itself 
surprising. With increasing confidence 
in our victory, more and more attention 
is being devoted to postwar problems, 
and several plausible arguments can be 
presented for a prolonged armistice. But 
it is surprising that this idea should be 
permitted to gain such currency with 
scarcely a voice raised in protest. For 
this is a proposal which has implications 
of the most serious and far-reaching 
character for all of us. 

These implications have not been 
recognized apparently because of the 
widespread misunderstanding as to what 
the sponsors of the idea mean in the 
way of time when they speak of a 
“cooling off” period. In other words, it 
is generally assumed by the public that 
those advocating this idea have nothing 
more in mind than that the armistice 
should continue for a matter of months 
—that we should not try to have a 
peace treaty all ready to throw on the 
table for signing the day after our 
enemies admit their defeat, but should 
take time to think out some of the 
problems and thereby assure a just and 
really lasting peace program for the 
future. 


Now if this were an accurate in- 
terpretation of this plan for a prolonged 
armistice there obviously would be no 
cause for apprehension. Rather, we 
should all support the idea, for of course 
we should not attempt to arrive at the 
exact peace terms before we are vic- 

- torious, and we couldn’t do it even if 
we tried. There are too many factors 
and too many interests involved. 

But that is not what the proponents 
of this plan have in mind. They are not 
thinking of the armistice as lasting just 
a few months. Not at all. If that were 
what they meant they would have no 
plan. That would be a mere repetition 
of what we did following the last war, 
for it was seven and a half months— 
Nov. 11, 1918, to June 28, 1919—be- 
tween the Armistice and the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 





The Proposed Postwar ‘Cooling Off’? Period 


by RALPH ROBEY 


No, those who talk of a “cooling off” 
period mean a delay in signing the 
peace treaty of far more than just a 
few months. They mean that the 
armistice should last more or less in- 
definitely—for a period, one of them 
has suggested, of perhaps five or ten 
years. It is on those terms—not neces- 
sarily five or ten years, but a matter 
of years rather than of months—that 
the idea of a prolonged armistice must 
be appraised. 


When thought of in these terms— 
in terms of years, rather than months— 
the implications of such a “cooling off” 
period become evident. Instead of 
victory bringing us to the threshold of 
a return to peacetime conditions, it 
would mean merely a new phase in 
governmental direction of our activities. 
There would be a cessation of hostilities, 
and the defeated nations would be re- 
quired to lay down their arms, but that 
is all. Wartime controls would continue 
much as though nothing had happened. 
We would continue to have price ceil- 
ings, wage fixing, rationing of goods to 
consumers, allocation of materials to 
producers, bureaucratic snooping on 
every hand, and endless red tape. 

And we would continue to have war- 
time taxes. Of that there is no possible 
question. With the entire world held in 
such a state of semi-peace, private busi- 
ness and international trade could not 
take hold and restore prosperity on a 
self-supporting basis. So Lend-Lease 
would continue, not only for our late 
Allies but for the defeated nations as 
well, and at home we would have a 
public-works program of record propor- 
tons. In a word, our little economic 
planners would broaden their vision and 
start planning for the world, and the 
American taxpayer would be called 
upon to bear the burden. 

That is what the “cooling off” period 
would mean in practice. Superficially, 
it may be granted, the idea has appeal. 
We must not repeat the errors made at 
the end of the last war. But equally, 
after winning the war, we must not 
permit the adoption of a plan which 
assures that we shall lose the peace. 
And clearly there can be no other re- 
sult if we extend present wartime con- 
trols indefinitely into the peacetime 
period. 
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(Continued from Page 53) 
seaplanes ordered before the war, the 
American Export Airlines last week inaug- 
urated service between the United States 
and Eire. The arrival of the 30-ton Excali- 
bur in Eire marked the opening of the 
third transoceanic service. It will compete 
with Pan American and the British Over- 
seas Airways. American Export is now 
making one round trip a week. In the next 
fortnight the crossings will rise to two, and 
by midsummer, to three. 


Copper: Throughout the defense and 
war period, the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. has taken advantage of booming busi- 
ness to retire its debentures. On June 18, 
Chairman Cornelius F. Kelley announced 
that the company had paid the principal 
and interest on bank notes amounting to 
$10,032,083, and the last installment of an 
original authorized debenture issue of $55,- 
000,000. This left the company completely 
free of debt except for accrued taxes and 
current obligations. 


Crops: Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard told farmers that the 1943 
wheat allotment would be what it had 
been in 1942—55,000,000 acres. But he 
urged farmers who had suitable land and 
equipment to plant other crops rather than 
wheat. The country will enter the 1943 
crop year with a two-year supply on hand, 
he explained; future domestic wheat needs 
could be met by planting only 40,000,000 
acres, and in certain areas other crops 
are more urgently needed for the war ef- 
fort. 


ALtuminuM: Eleven months after the 
nationwide drive for scrap aluminum, the 
War Production Board finally reported 
that the week-long campaign had been a 
flop. It had expected to get 15,000,000 
pounds in pots and pans; it received 
a mere 11,173,979 pounds of metal, 
and only 6,398,051 of that was alumi- 
num. 


Companies: Workers in the six Dayton, 
Ohio, plants of General Motors are being 
entertained by a stage show depicting the 
events leading up to the war and conver- 
sion of industry to war output . . . Super- 
pressed plastic-impregnated veneers of 
Northern Hard Maple are being used for 
propeller blades by the Camfield Manu- 
facturing Co. of Grand Haven, Mich... . 
To spur “ideas for victory from the pro- 
duction lines behind the firing lines,” War- 
ner & Swasey have prepared a series of 
advertisements showing workers. who have 
contributed useful ideas for stepping up 
production . . . Glenn L. Martin has de- 
veloped synthetic-rubber fuel tanks which 
can turn railroad box and gondola cars 
into tank cars. Inspired by the self-sealing 
airplane gas tanks, the rubber tanks are 
linings which can be put into railroad cars 
to carry fuel, then taken out and rolled 
into small packages so the cars can haul 
other freight on their return. 





HAT’s the best day you ever 

knew? A morning in spring 
when you were just six years old? 
The day you graduated? The first 
time you knew she loved you? When 
you bought your first car? 

No! It’s today! 

It’s today, for young America, 
because—in spite of war—schools 
are better, homes are more comfort- 
able and healthful, and the future 
holds more opportunity than ever 
before. 


It’s today, for grown men and 
women, because they’re working 
and fighting for something worth 
while. They’re learning again the real 
resources of America and the true 
strength of American manhood and 
womanhood. 


They’re finding that American in- 
dustry which created things like the 
electric refrigerator, the radio, the 
automobile—and made these available 


‘to almost a whole people—can become 


a great weapon to defend the prin- 
ciples which have made America 
strong and free. They’re discovering 
that the American standard of living 
has not made them soft, as less fortu- 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








nate nations have sometimes sneer- 
ingly contended, but has given them 
added reserves of strength and knowl- 
edge and skill for a time of crisis. 
There’s only one day better than 
today. 
It’s tomorrow! 


Because tomorrow we shall have 
established the principles for which 
we are fighting today. Because to- 
morrow we shall have new materials 
like plastics, new developments like 
television, new sciences like elec- 
tronics to work with. Because to- 
morrow we shall return with new 
vigor and new vision to the task of 
making tomorrow better than today. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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The volume of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great that we 
cannot tell you about it now. When it can 
be told we believe that the story of in- 
dustry’s developments during the war 
years will make one of the most fascinating 
chapters in the history of industrial 


progress. 
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Par, Demaret, and ‘Turnesa Take a Clubbing 
as Ben Hogan Wins First Hale America Open 


Par? That was just something to sneer 
at during the first two rounds of the Hale 
America Open* in Chicago June 18-21. On 
the first eighteen over the Ridgmoor course 
no fewer than 63 of the 96 contestants shot 
the standard 72 or better. In the lead were 
Mike Turnesa of White Plains, N. Y— 
brother of Jim, runner up to Slammin’ 
Sam Snead in the P.GA.—and Otey Cris- 
man, a half-pint pro from Selma, Ala. 
They had 65s. 

Par was punchier than ever at the end 
of the second day. Ben Hogan, the Her- 
shey, Pa., campaigner, insulted the poor, 
staggering thing with a 62—ten under— 





*The Hale America Open is a new phenome- 
non. It looks, smells, feels, tastes, and sounds 
like the National Open, except that proceeds go 
to the U.S.O. and Navy Relief. 


and broke the course record by three 
strokes. His first round had been exactly 
72, so Turnesa, who put a 66 with his first- 
day 65, still led with 131. Crisman faded 
back with a 72. 

On Saturday, General Downpour came 
to par’s rescue, and scores went up. Tur- 
nesa, caught by showers, was only able to 
fire a 72. Hogan, getting better breaks on 
the rain, scored a 69 and the pair ended 
the day tied at 203, with the consistent 
Jimmy Demaret of Detroit right behind 
them at 205. 

In the final round last Sunday, Demaret 
moved along like an M-3 tank. Over the 
first nine he picked up two strokes on 
both Hogan and Turnesa, so the three 
were tied. Then he discouraged the boys 
with an eagle two on the thirteenth, sink- 





Acme 


Happy landing: Warmerdam at the bottom after his 15-foot 2%-inch vault 


ing an incredible approach shot from 10) 
yards out.This put him two strokes to the 
good with five holes to play. And on the 
fourteenth, Turnesa lost another stroke 

But from there on in Demaret had the 
worst luck imaginable. His drive wound up 
behind a tree on the fifteenth; his second 
shot on the sixteenth hit a spectator in the 
chest; he missed a 30-inch putt on the sey. 
enteenth, taking a 6-5-5 for the jinx holes, 
Meanwhile Hogan, the great money player 
of the winter circuit, was making the most 
of his advantage with a 4-4-4. Winding w 
with a solid 68, he made his 72-hole score 
271—lowest ever made in a major tourney 
—and walked off with the $1,000 first 
prize while Turnesa and Demaret tied for 
second with 274s. 





Fair and Warmerdam 


The spectacle reminded one of Cecil B. 
DeMille’s “Ben Hur” with its Holly. 
wooden frippery and fixin’s, but the per. 
formances at Randall’s Island, New York, 
June 16 in the National A.A.U. meet rated 
few raves from reviewers. It was probably 
just too hot. An Army band _ perspired, 
umphed, and thumped in one corner of the 
impressive stadium. A corps of buglers sa- 
luted the victors, who mounted a gorgeous 
platform and blushingly received their 
medals from a motley assortment of honor 
guests ranging from Lily Damita and 
Jeanne Cagney to Maj. Gen. Irving J. 
Phillipson, head of the Army Emergency 
Relief Fund which benefited from the 
day. 

Brandishing a pistol with a menacing 
air, Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New 
York got the 1,500-meter field off to a false 
start and was roundly booed for it. When 
the fourteen gallopers did get away, Leslie 
MacMitchell, the local pride, was lost in a 
bargain-counter rush and barely managed 
to finish third. Gil Dodds, the Boston di- 
vinity student, ran as though a demon 
were panting hotly on his heels and won 
in the excellent time of 3:50.2. It wasn’t a 
demon, but Leroy Weed of Southern Cali- 
fornia, who ran like one. 

Cornelius Warmerdam, the West Coast’s 
pole-vaulting pedagogue, really stole the 
show by taking advantage of atmospheric 
conditions. It was ceiling unlimited and 
weather predictions should have read: 
“Fair and Warmerdam”: he vaulted 15 
feet 214 inches. This broke his own A.A.U. 
outdoor record. 

No track meet is complete without J. 
Gregory Rice of the New York Athletic 
Club, whose team, by the way, won the 
meet handily. However, the story on Rice 
is always the same. In the 5,000-meter run, 
the ex-Notre Damer ran all opposition into 
the cinders and won in 14:39.7, half a lap 
ahead of his nearest companion, causing 
12,000 spectators to ask the inevitable 
question: “Doesn’t he get lonesome out 
there?” 
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Uncles Sam and Mike 


When world’s heavyweight champion Joe 
Louis became plain Pvt. Joseph Barrow, 
U.S. A., early this year, the boxing writers 
of the nation waxed even more sentimental 
than usual. JOE TO FIGHT FOR UNCLE SAM, 
and CHAMP GETS NEW MANAGER, they 
wrote, weeping onto their keyboards. 

But how right they were! 

It is no military secret that for almost 
a month Promoter Mike Jacobs has been 
clacking his store teeth at Washington of- 
ficials to get them to give Joe a short leave 
for a championship fight this summer. Joe 
has donated his last two purses entirely to 
the service relief funds and now, like many 
another sharecropper, Joe is hard up. 
Among other things, he owes the Treasury 
some $117,000 in income taxes. 

But the Army in turn has made no secret 
of the fact that despite Louis’ contractual 
agreements with Jacobs, the champ has a 
new manager. Moreover, it seems highly 
unlikely that said new manager is ready 
to release Joe for a title fight for personal 
profit under Mike Jacobs’ auspices. Last 
week, immediately before a scheduled bene- 
fit appearance the night of June 19 at 
Camp Upton, Long Island, Joe was sud- 
denly ordered from New York to Fort 
Riley, Kan., “to complete his thirteen 
weeks’ basic training.” He was packed up 
and ready to go—without comment, as 
usual—before a frantic appeal from Camp 
Upton to a high personage in Washington 
brought postponement of the transfer to 
June 22. 

This sudden move seemed symptomatic 
of the Army’s resolution to be sole boss of 
Joe Louis, and the fight mob began to see 








Archery-golf: high-angle tee shot... 
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ominous footprints on the sands of Jacobs 
Beach. “Uncle Sam also has Pvt. Billy 
Conn, the leading heavyweight contender,” 
they figured. “Is the old gent with the 
whiskers getting ready to muscle in on 
Uncle Mike Jacobs’ fight racket?” 





Archery-Golf 


Add signs of the times: archery-golf. 

Though it’s by no means new, the game 
is being plugged by Abercrombie & Fitch, 
New York, which points out that there is 
no curtailment in production of bows and 
arrows. It is played and scored like golf 
except that a target replaces the hole. A 
long, thin “flight arrow” is used at long 
range, a shorter, heavier one for the ap- 
proach shots, and a thick, stubby one for 
putting. 

The accompanying photographs of some 
fair devotees of the sport are supposed to 
get golfers all a-quiver. 





Sports Shorts 


Racine: Lightly regarded Valdina Or- 
phan got off to a long lead early in the 
mile-and-a-quarter Dwyer Stakes at Aque- 
duct Park, Long Island, June 20, and Shut 
Out never caught him. In upsetting the 
three-year-old champion by two lengths 
The Orphan (so named because his mammy, 
Stepsister, died when he was a weanling) 
clipped two seconds off the track record of 
2:01.8, paid $7 for $2, and won a purse 
of $21,150 for his stepfather, Emerson F. 
Woodward, master of Valdina Farms. 


BasEBALL: Stepping up to the plate in 











...and a scene on the green (the home club was never like this) 
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is the fifth inning of a game with the Pitts- 
s burgh Pirates June 19, Paul (Big Poison) 
Waner got a single to center for the Bos- 
ton Braves and joined an exclusive club. 
It was the 39-year-old outfielder’s 3,000th 
hit in his seventeen-year major-league ca- 
reer. Only six others have exceeded the 
three-grand mark: Ty Cobb, Tris Speaker, 
Honus Wagner, Eddie Collins, Nap Lajoie, 
and Cap Anson. The game was temporari- 
ly suspended while Waner’s old Pirate 
teammates crowded around first base to 
congratulate him, and an umpire ceremoni- 
ously presented him with the history-mak- 
ing ball. P. S.: Boston lost, 7-6, in eleven 
innings. 




















Old: Bolivian medicine-man 
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Our Sick Neighbors 


The most formidable undercover agents 
at work in South America are neither Nazi 
nor Jap fifth columnists but germs—yellow 
fever, malaria, typhus, and others less 
known but equally sinister. So says Charles 
Morrow Wilson in his “Ambassadors in 
White.” He starts off with the statement 
that tropical America has 50,000,000 sick 
people out of a population of 120,000,000. 

Wilson’s “ambassadors in white” are 
such doctors as Carlos Finlay of Cuba, 
Walter Reed of Virginia, Gorgas of Ala- 
bama, Deeks of Canada, and their associ- 
ates, who spent their lives in dangerous 
and often thankless toil trying to make 
the tropics safe. Our success with the nar- 
row strip of the Panama Canal Zone is 
proof this can be done, but this is only 
a minute beginning. And incidentally, says 
Wilson, it was Carlos Finlay, an obscure 
Cuban doctor, rather than Walter Reed, 
who first suspected yellow fever was car- 
ried by a mosquito. Proof of Reed’s in- 
debtedness is his letter thanking Finlay for 
publications about his work. 

Despite the ambassadors in white, in 
tropical America ill-health is still accepted 
as a normal state. The region’s plight is 
not due to a lack of intelligence or fore- 
sight. Mexico had a medical school before 
John Harvard was born, and the first hos- 
pital in San Domingo was opened in 1503. 
Today there are many hospitals and scores 
of distinguished medical men in South 
America—but they cannot keep up with 
the rapidly increasing population. 

Then, the difficulties of tropical medi- 
cine are enormous. North Americans can- 





From “Ambassadors in White’’ (Holt) 


New: Costa Rica’s airy National H. ospital, built about a patio 


not understand, says Wilson, the ferocity 
with which disease attacks and the spee( 
with which it kills. And tropical surgery 
is complicated because ordinary antiseptic 
procedures do not prevent air-borne jp. 
fections. 

Right now the state of South America’; 
health is a vital matter to every American, 
says Wilson. For we are sending large 
numbers of fighting men there and as q 
nation we have lost much of our immunity 
to germ-born diseases. Our vaunted sanita. 
tion has left us easy marks for germs. Mis. 
sions sent ahead of the troops last spring 
have cleaned up some areas, but by no 
means all. And as the war and our traffic 
with South America continues, so will 
our danger. There are no more assiduous 
tourists than germs, says Wilson. They 
travel on humans, mosquitoes, flies, rats, 
lice, boats, and even planes. (Amnassa- 
pors IN Waite. By Charles Morrow Wil. 
son. 372 pages. Notes, bibliography, ap. 
pendix, index. Holt, New York. $3.50.) 





Hoover and Peace 


In all the talk of peace formulas these 
days, the big question is how to devise 
one that would be permanent. Former 
President Hoover and Hugh Gibson, who 
worked with him in administering relief 
after the last war, are as disillusioned as 
the rest of the world about discovering a 
foolproof program, but they nevertheless 
believe peace is something we should all 
be thinking over. 

Accordingly they have collaborated on 
“The Problems of Lasting Peace,” a sort 
of scholarly handbook which reviews the 
major wars and peace efforts in Europe 
since 1774. Always in operation and al- 
ways determining the balance between war 
and peace, they claim, are seven dynamic 
forces. These are (1) ideologies, (2) eco- 
nomic pressures, (3) nationalism, (4) 
militarism, (5) imperialism, (6) the com- 
plexes of fear, hate, and revenge, and (7) 
the will to peace. The authors demon- 
strate how these forces have worked in 
Europe from the time of the American and 
French revolutions through the period of 
the League of Nations and its decline; 
then they discuss plans for the next peace. 

Our misfortune at the last peace table 
was that we did not realize that power 
politics, greed, revenge, nationalism, and 
jealousy were going to operate just as they 
always had. This time we shall sit at the 
conference table fully aware that no mir- 
acle is going to be passed. Yet we must 
somehow try to find a solution which will 
stick. 

Hoover and Gibson make no hard and 


fast rules, but they offer certain principles — 


which they consider important. First, “at 
least the principle of representative gov- 
ernment must be accepted by the enemy 
states if we are to have a lasting peace. 
Secondly, the food blockade cutting off 
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enemy peoples must be removed the in- 
stant firing ceases, not some months later. 
Thirdly, government trading in commodi- 
ties, credit, and shipping must stop. Other 
considerations are, stabilized currencies; 
revision of tariffs; access to raw materials; 
freedom of the seas, etc. 

On our treatment of the enemy, they 
have this to say: “No nation can be pun- 
ished as a whole and at the same time 
leave any hope of lasting peace. This end- 
less treadmill of punishment must be 
stopped in the world if there is to be 
real peace. Victory with vengeance is ulti- 
mate defeat in the modern world. We can 
have peace or we can have revenge, but 
we cannot have both.” 

As for reparations, we might as well 
reconcile ourselves right now to the fact 
that we can never collect anything but 
the smallest token payments. “Defeated 
people simply will not produce to pay huge 
reparations. And they cannot be made to 
do so.” 

“The Problems of Lasting Peace” ends 
with a checklist of eight possible proce- 
dures for the United States at the con- 
clusion of hostilities. These cover every- 
thing from a restoration of the old League 
of Nations to “Pax Americana,” which 
presupposes that it is American destiny 
to rule the world as a mighty empire, old 
style. The authors take no sides in this last 
discussion. (THe PropLeMs or LASTING 
Peace. By Herbert Hoover and Hugh 
Gibson. 295 pages. Appendix, index. 
Doubleday Doran, New York. $2.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Bexntnp THE Urats. By John Scott. 279 
pages. Appendix. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton. $2.75, The story of a young American 
who studied welding, then set out in 1932 
to help Russia build what he hoped would 
be a better world than the one in which he 
was floundering. His experiences in Magni- 
togorsk, where he worked for five years, 
are augmented by research done on the 
scene. The book is a detailed picture of 
the efforts which not only produced the 
greatest steel combine in Europe but pre- 
pared a people for the discipline and priva- 
tion of war. 


Tue Boy From Maine. By Katharine 
Brush. 340 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. $2.50. The author of “Young Man 
of. Manhattan” brings us up to date on the 
“lost generation.” She traces the paths of 
two of them—Hobey Higgins who pro- 
gresses from barefoot boy to m.c. in a 
night club and Rosalie Hastings, the rich 
girl who follows her heart and almost gets 
the short end for keeps. A run-of-the-mill 
story which is not saved by the Brush flair 
for big-city backgrounds and colloquial 
speech. 


Pau Revere AND THE Wor.LD HE Livep 
In. By Esther Forbes, 510 pages. Notes, 
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“They’ve heard he’s going to serve 
Old Fashioneds made with Calvert Reserve” 


If you want to win friends and influence your cocktails towards perfection, start 
using Calvert Reserve. For this extra-luxury whiskey blends with—rather than 
overpowers—the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And Calvert Reserve’s unique 
“soft” flavor makes just as big a hit in highballs or neat. Learn to be a social lion 
in one easy lesson by using Calvert Reserve...“the choicest you can drink or serve”. 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. ¥.C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


























Baltimore Sun 


Rembrandt Peale’s masterpiece was just a headache to these moving men 


bibliography, index. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton. $3.75. A good deal more than a bi- 
ography of the silversmith, engraver, den- 
tist, and jeweler who rode out to warn 
Massachusetts the Redcoats were coming. 
It shapes up to an account of how the Sons 


’ of Liberty, black-faced like modern Com- 


mandos, ultimately became the Revolu- 
tionary Army. 


ASSIGNMENT TO Beruin. By Harry W. 
Flannery. 439 pages. Knopf, New York. $3. 
The CBS correspondent who followed Wil- 
liam L. Shirer to Berlin has likewise fol- 
lowed “Berlin Diary” with behind-the- 
microphone notes bringing the reader to 
September 1941. Most interesting impres- 
sions left by Flannery’s enormous volume 
of detail are that Berlin was bombed more 
frequently than newspaper readers here 
realize and that the German people are as 
stolidly indifferent to victories as defeats. 


Tap Roots. By James Street, 593 pages. 
Dial, New York. $2.75. No “Gone With the 
Wind,” this long romantic novel of the 
Civil War South should fare well enough 
if judged on its own as the story of a 
rugged family and a group of Mississippi 
abolitionists. The bloody rebellion of Jones 
County, Miss., against the rest of the Con- 
federacy forms the background of the tale. 


West Wirtu Tue Nicut. By Beryl Mark- 
ham. 294 pages. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
$3. The Englishwoman who made the first 
solo east-west Atlantic flight has written 
an autobiography particularly interesting 
when it recounts her youth in Africa. Its 
sensitive moments (and of course its title) 
recall the less fulsome writing in Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh’s “North to the Orient.” 








ART 


‘Court of Death’s’ Safari 


“The Court of Death,” a 12-by-24-foot 
canvas full of allegorical gloom, is the 
painting which Rembrandt Peale con- 
sidered his masterpiece. This most suc- 
cessful of the painting Peale family exe- 
cuted the huge panel in 1820 in a red-brick 
structure in Baltimore which he had built 
six years before to serve as combination 
studio, home, and museum. Though one 
of the elegant artist’s pet projects, the 
museum, now Baltimore’s Municipal Mu- 
seum, was a failure. Not so the painting. 
Peale exhibited it widely and earned $9,000 
thereby in a single year. 

Eventually “The Court of Death,” with 
its 23 life-size figures representing “War,” 
“Disease,” “Intemperance,” etc., came into 
the possession of the Detroit Institute of 
Art. But the institute’s coliection grew and 





“The Court” took up a lot of space. De- 


troit offered it to Baltimore. 

The city accepted, planned to buy the 
painting, and meanwhile hung it in the 
room in which Peale originally had painted 
and shown it. But no purchase appropria- 
tion was forthcoming from the Baltimore 
Board of Awards. “The Court of Death” 
just stayed, on loan—for ten years. 

Last April, the Detroit Institute de- 
cided that perhaps its possession was no 
longer safe in the war-menaced East Coast 
area. It asked Baltimore to return the. 
canvas. This was quite a problem: in a 
$680 restoration job, the museum had 
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coated the back of the painting with 159 
pounds of lead. Thus it could no longer hy 
rolled up small for traveling. 

Last week the problem was finally 
solved. Workmen arduously removed jt; 
massive frame, took the heavy pictur 
down off the wall, and then carefully rolled 
the canvas onto a drum 30 inches in {j. 
ameter and 14 feet long. The drum jy 
turn was hung in a 15-foot-long packing 
case resembling a coffin. Then they lowered 
this 1,000-pound package through a rea 
window, and “The Court of Death” once 
again left its home to begin a safari back 
to the Detroit Institute of Art. 








SCIENCE 





Meteors’ Swan Song 


Meteorites are the only heavenly bodies 
we can touch. And at that only one in 
millions of meteors ever reaches earth to 
become a meteorite. The other celestial 
calling cards, weighing only an ounce or 
so, are burned to a pinch of ash by frie. 
tion with the air as they shoot earthward 
as fast as 175,000 miles an hour. 

And as they perish they send out a death 
wail, it was revealed last week. The Brit- 
ish journal Nature published a technical 
account of experiments by Chamanlal and 
K. Venkataraman, researchers for All- 
India Radio, who gathered their data at 
a short-wave listening center near Delhi. 
When the meteor hits the atmosphere, 
they reported, radio receivers give off a 
whistle, loud at first and fading to silence 
as the meteor expires. How the phenom- 
enon works was elaborated by William J. 
Purcell, engineer in charge of operations 
at General Electric’s radio and television 
stations in Schenectady. 

A meteor whistle, said Purcell, some- 
what resembles the squeal radio listeners 
used to hear when two stations operated on 
close wave lengths. The meteor’s terrific 
speed breaks the atmosphere into electri- 
cally charged atoms. These then act as a 
mirror to radio waves: part of the wave 
is deflected and changed in frequency; the 
other part goes on unbumped. Interference 
between the two frequencies causes the 
radio whistle. And as the meteor’s speed 
diminishes, so diminishes its wail. 

The longest of these shooting-star swan 
songs heard in India lasted only three 
seconds—about the time required for a big 
meteor to penetrate the upper atmosphere 
and burn itself out. Most occurred in the 
dark of early morning, when meteors are 
most numerous. Others sounded off in 
daytime, when the shooting stars them- 
selves are invisible. This suggests that 
astronomers, heretofore hampered by 
clouds and daylight in counting meteor 
showers, may now set up permanent radio 
recorders to count off the falling stars 
automatically. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


final, @ PM Plus and Minus 


ved its Admittedly not given to hiding its light 
Picture under a bushel, PM celebrated its second 
y rolled | = birthday on June 18 with a red-inked front- 

in di. page boast: “They said we wouldn’t last 
‘um inf six months. Today we begin our third 
acking ff year.” The first news article revealed that 
owered the adless New York afternoon tabloid, 


a rearf# now owned by Marshall Field, had dropped Com prehensive Repost on Joe’ Ss 


” once from a first-month circulation of 180,000 
1 back to a low of 75,000 in April 1941, then FUR = COAT GAG 
climbed back to its current 150,000—50,000 
short of its break-even figure. PM, said and the Boston P aper 
—— PM of itself, seemed “to have found itself 
during the months that America has been 


TERK 


= 





ith 159 
ager be 





Joe Harrington—who fills the oldest U. S. humor-col- 


me wae through a series of scoops and umn (All Sorts, Boston Post) with new whimsies every 
igs i a a aaa day—told of a neglected wife who suddenly received 
eee z, er a mink coat from Hubby. "What did she say? Dial 


against all the additions. Ralph Ingersoll, 
bodies PM’s 40-year-old founcer and editor, was 





9934," said Joe. 





one inf placed in Class 1-A by his local draft board Ist Day—Countless Post readers reported, "Line's al- 
rth to (he was divorced in 1937) : He was ordered ways busy." 2nd Day—Tel. Co. reported, "Post 
elestial ff to report for induction this week. PM readers are tying up our test-signal lines all over Bos- 
nce or said the editor told his board he was will- ton." 3rd Day—City exchanges switched to new 
y fric | ing to be put wherever he could “do this test-signal number, put on polite interceptor opera- 
hward f} =country’s enemies the most harm,” and re- tors to explain. 
fused to appeal. 

death ANSWERS: What the wife said—what the test-signal 
> Brit- gave out—what able advertisers oft' exclaim when 
hnicl § Atlantic and the Dollar they test the quick responsiveness of a million loyal 
al and rT Se aie Nile eee ae Post readers—is a gleeful sort of sound, a prolonged 
r Al oy pages : sai : ~ me a RE and repeated "WHEE-e-el" Such responsiveness, say 
ae oe ee, See See: Senne we, | is a matchless ingredient for advertising. 

; more on culture than on cash. It has 
Delhi. ; , 2 
ae a paid circulation that hovers around 


off a the 100,000 mark (at 40 cents per copy, 
silence @ 9° Pet year) and keeps it in the black f 
salaiet without much aid from its modest adver- 


tising revenue. Oblivious to modern ad- 


oe 4 vertising methods, the magazine has lost THE NEWSPAPER 
We aa many contracts by sticking to its outsized in New England 

pages (6% by 95% inches), too small for 

the plate sizes used by agencies in the bulk NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES—KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Me of their magazine advertising. New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
ol a Next week the nation’s oldest continu- . ' 
errif ously published monthly ends its aloof- Pottsryat Legion aircraft ob- 376,622 families daily) can't do these 
ee ness toward the almighty dollar. Its July —— servers asked Post things. It takes reader interest, respect, 
lectri- Z di 1 % A ’ tt - readers for high-power binoculars, got over responsiveness—and more of it! Use this 
tas a ee ee ee ee ee a $8000 worth. The Army asked for 1500 EXTRA POWER The Boston Post has earned 
wave commodate regular 7- by 10-inch adver- radios, got 1888. Circulation (A. B. C. for its advertisers. 


ins tising plates. In other respects, the At- 
abt lantic, now owned by Richard E. Daniel- 
5 the son, 56-year-old former publisher of The 


oneal Sportsman, remains much the same. But TOMORROW’S NEWS t O d ay 








one new department is added: The At- 
lantic Report, a digest of the month’s 








hu news and guesses at the future in “the four » FROM NEWSWEEK’S “PERISCOPE” FOR MAY 25... 
a big principal centers of world interest—Euro- “When the details of the Coral Sea battle can finally be told, it may rank 
phere pean war, Pacific war, Washington, and as one of the most one-sided sea victories in history.” 
a Latin America.” => FROM NEWSPAPER HEADLINES FOR JUNE 13... 
4 are “Enemy lost 15 warships in Coral Sea battle. U.S. lost 3.” 
off in 
Keep ahead of the headlines with ‘“Periscope”—an 

them- Stroboflash on the Hoof exclusive Newsweek feature. 

that In an era of aggressive picture journal- SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


| Bd ism, The Milwaukee Journal’s photo staff k 
1eteor is one of the most aggressive of the lot. It N 

radio boasts that it has never skimped on film ewswee 

or flash bulbs. U.S. Camera for Decem- ' The Magazine of News Significance 

ber 1941 saw fit to devote a whole section Newsweek Building, 152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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1940: Ed Farber breaks a bulb in the 
studio for his first strobo camera 

















Milwaukee Journal 


1942: Elmer Staab of The Journal staff with a perfected portable and a sample of the way it stops action cold 


to the work of Journal cameramen— 
“twelve men making an exciting pictorial 
history of their city and state.” And the 
Milwaukee paper’s latest achievement is 
the development of one of the most revo- 
lutionary innovations in press photog- 
raphy: the portable-camera process it calls 
Stroboflash. 

The Journal’s picture editor, Stanley E. 
Kalish, found the germ for the idea of 
Stroboflash back in 1939. He came upon 
“Flash,” a book on ultraspeed photog- 
raphy by Dr. Harold Edgerton, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology professor. 
Dr. Edgerton told of his fifteen years’ ex- 
periments with a stroboscope—an arrange- 
ment of electrolytic condensers and a gas- 
filled glass tube that emits light flashes of 
extreme intensity (as powerful as 40,000 
50-watt bulbs) and extreme brevity (from 
a 12,000th to a 100,000th of a second). 
The book showed how the flash could 
freeze action on film; illustrations showed, 
for example, bullets in mid-air, the sym- 
metric pattern of a splattering drop of 


milk. What made the difference was not 
shutter speed but the intensity and the 
brevity of the flash. Fascinated, Kalish 
circulated the book among his staff. 

One of the newer members, 24-year-old 
Ed Farber, a native Milwaukeean who 
got his start on The Journal by photo- 
graphing a fire while in college, studied 
the end-book diagram. It obligingly de- 
scribed how a high-speed photo unit might 
be built. To Farber, a gadget addict who 
files extra holders, filters, flash bulbs, 
screws, film packs, and dozens of etcetera 
neatly away in a cabinet built into his car, 
the Edgerton unit was a challenge. As- 
sisted by Egon Grimm, a glass blower 
who devised the tubes, Farber built his 
own stroboscope unit in 1940. The original 
set operated with three lights, weighed 60 
pounds, and was too unwieldy to use any- 
where but in the newspaper office. 

The Journal toyed with the contrap- 
tion. It made “trick” pictures. Cards were 
rifled, each card showing up. with star- 
tling distinction. Seltzer water “streamed” 


like slow-motion pearls from a siphon bot- 
tle. In May 1940, The Journal published 
them as part of a prize contest to name 
the device. “Stroboflash,” sent in by a 
physics professor, won. 

It was Frank J. Scherschel, then chief 
photographer of The Journal and now 
with Life, who encouraged the experi- 
ments further. Given a free hand, Farber 
with the help of Journal photographers 
designed a second unit. This could be 
broken down into two cases, but the hitch 
was that it weighed 90 pounds and needed 
alternating current. The goal was for 
something that ran on a battery and could 
be strapped to a man’s shoulder. 

It took Farber a year to locate the tiny, 
2-volt storage battery for his lighter unit. 
(A friend found a Brooklyn manufacturer 
making it for the Navy.) Then the dream 
of portable Stroboflash came true. This 
was more than a year before the Eastman 
Kodak Co.’s heavier portable strobo- 
camera appeared. 

Farber’s 1314-pound camera had light- 
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ning speed and a battery which allowed 
the condensers to store 2,300 volts, enough 
for 5,000 flashes. It worked with any 
camera equipped for flash-bulb synchroni- 
zation, as well as with the standard news 
cameraman’s Speed Graphic. 

The Journal staff by last week had six 
of the portables in use on routine assign- 
ments. They had found that where strong 
light is most essential to a good picture, 
the conventional and more powerful flash 
bulb is still best. But Stroboflash has 
proved as reliable, clean, and easy to op- 
erate as the bulb. And the new portable 
has important advantages besides. It 
brings out detail and texture with micro- 
scopic clarity. It stops action cold at ath- 
letic events, jitterbug dances, night troop 
maneuvers, and the like. And since the 

tube can be used over and over in- 
definitely, its upkeep per picture is less 
than a 25th of a cent, against the 8 to 20 
cents a flash bulb costs. 

So The Journal considers that portable 
Stroboflash has gone far beyond the ex- 
periment stage. Photo Editor Kalish puts 
it laconically: “At The Journal we con- 
sider the Stroboflash a common, ordinary 
implement of our news picture making.” 








RADIO 





Voice of the Chief 


The capital’s professional war propa- 
ganda analysts snapped to attention last 
week when, over the secret European radio 
station Gustav Siegfried Eins the “Voice 
of the Chief” casually announced that fur- 
ther Gestapo meddling in German military 
strategy might provoke the Reichswehr to 
revolt. 

The eccentric pattern of this pro-Ger- 
man anti-Nazi-party station’s programs 
confronted the analysts with the war’s big- 
gest radio propaganda riddle: identity of 
“the chief” and the group for which he 
spoke. 

The “chief” was first heard in this coun- 
try about the time the Nazis invaded 
Russia. Ever since then, every day at 
seven minutes before every hour all around 
the clock, he comes in more or less clearly 
at 9.54 megacycles, announcing himself in 
German: “The-chief speaks,” and ending 
exactly on the hour: “The chief has 
spoken.” In his year on the air, he has 
praised the German Army’s virtue, oc- 
casionally rapped the navy and air force, 
and has given the Gestapo and Schutz- 
staffel unshirted hell. He has never per- 
sonally attacked Adolf Hitler; on the con- 
trary, he advises his listeners to forward 
their complaints about Germany direct to 
the Fiihrer. 

Ten days after Pearl Harbor he 
predicted intensified submarine warfare 
against the United States. Weeks before 
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the Reichswehr admitted a typhus out- 
break, he panried the Nazi failure to pro- 
vide lice-infested troops with soap. During 
March he broke the story of stricter Ger- 
man rationing, with accurate details, two 
days before Berlin officially announced the 
plan. 

His attacks on Gestapo and SS inter- 
ference with the army listed names, dates, 
places, and repulsive details. Examples: 

Josef Bistum,* SS Oberfiihrer, turned 
up drunk in Karlovka military hospital, 
May 26, demanded a room for himself and 
a boy companion, and shot to death the 
hospital’s chief surgeon, Dr. Hans Beglau,* 
who interrupted his revel with a demand 
that he yield the room to newly arrived 
wounded soldiers. “Himmler called it self- 
defense and the court agreed,” snorted the 
“chief.” 

Karl Muhrer,* district party leader of 
Miihlhausen, while delivering a morale 
address to patients at the local military 
hospital, May 8, attacked the clergy’s 
patriotism, provoking the wounded Top 
Sgt. Mathias Graefe* to recall that three 
of his friends, ordained ministers, died in 
action but “I have never seen a district 
leader in battle at the front.” Over pro- 
tests of the staff surgeon and the ser- 
geant’s superior, Lt. Col. von Eichen,* 
Muhrer ordered his insolence punished by 
his transfer to Germersheim prison, where 
he died of blood poisoning after a week. 

From his praise of the German generals’ 
virtue, the “chief” excepted only the 
Afrika Korps commander, Erwin Rom- 
mel, a Nazi party man, whose skill Prime 
Minister Churchill had singled out for 
admiration in a recent broadcast “across 
the havoc of war.” 

To the “chief,” Rommel was “that 
hateful Gestapo general, that publicity 
drummer,” who opened his latest Libyan 
offensive against the advice of his own 
staff and General Halder “to get himself 
talked about,” relying for success on aid 

promised by “wop generals with their 
bedroom eyes.” 

Without subscribing to the published 
report that the “chief” speaks for a Prus- 
sian officers’ clique, an American critique 
noted that the station “gives the impres- 
sion of having confidential sources of in- 
formation,” and said: “if occasional cor- 
rect prediction and prior knowledge are 
any indication, it actually does.” 

Bearings have indicated the station 
might be almost anywhere in Europe, even 
on a boat in the North Sea. If the British 
were feeding the “chief” his data—and no 
physical evidence supported this conclu- 
sion—they had garnished it with evil- 
smelling diatribes against themselves. So 
foul are the barrackroom obscenities the 
“chief” flings at the British that the 
transcripts delivered to officials are sent 
by a “men only” route. 





*Phonetic spelling, as recorded by listeners 
in the United States. 
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The length of the fibre in a paper 
towel indicates its quality. 
Straubel Texturized Towels 
noted for their high absorption 
speed and capacity. Dampen and 
tear a Straubel Texturized Towel 
and you will see why it dries 
faster, leaves no fuzz on the 
skin and makes the hands feel so 
thoroughly clean. Ask your sup- 
plier for free testing samples. 
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Perfect Gift For Servicemen 


Look what you get in this amazing 
Enders Travel Kit: 




















1. Enders Speed Shaver—world’s fastest 
shave. Blade “clicks” in, nothing to take 
apart. Banishes “razor burn.” Clean 
shaves first time over. New-type head 
| prevents nicks, scrapes. 

2. Semi-automatic strop. Blades last 
three times as long. 

3. Two packs of blades; shaving stick; 
handy pocket comb 

COMPLETE—$2.50 postpaid. Special— 
only $2 if sent to men in Armed Service. 


-ENDERS: SPEED SHAVE 


gives wings to your morning shave 
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MOVIES 


Unfortunate Wedding 


As a Broadway musical hit of 1938-39, 
“J Married an Angel” was adapted by 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart from 
a Hungarian play about a Budapest bach- 
elor who wanted an angel for a wife—and 
got one, wings and all. The result was a 
delightful fantasy which suggested that the 
strictly angelic approach might leave some- 
thing to be desired in a civilized society. 

Evidently Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer either 
mistrusted the film-going public’s capacity 
for unqualified fantasy or bowed to the 
English censor’s known disapproval for 
cinematic familiarity with heaven and the 
residents thereof. In any case, Anita Loos’ 
screen play calls the whole thing a dream 
and brings the fantasy down to earth with 
a thud. 

In fairness it should be pointed out that 
“I Married an Angel” has been given a 
handsome production and plenty of pretty 
girls. In addition, the co-stars (Jeanette 
MacDonald and Nelson Eddy) sing a 
tuneful Rodgers and Hart score with their 
customary effectiveness. Yet none of this 
quite compensates for the heavy-handed- 
ness of the writing, direction, and acting. 
In view of the limited information avail- 
able on angels, it is possible to give Miss 
MacDonald’s celestial cavortings the bene- 
fit of the doubt. But observation of the 
genus Continental lady-killer indicates 
that Mr. Eddy is hardly the actor for that 
role. 








Lamour, Sarong & Co. 


Last year Paramount came up with a 
jungle opera called “Aloma of the South 
Seas.” Although this was unadulterated 
twaddle, it broke box-office records in vari- 
ous parts of the country. For one thing, 
it offered escapists a Technicolored pipe 
dream. For another, it presented Dorothy 
Lamour in her trusty sarong—the Lamour 
who, fully clothed, has sold so many mil- 








lions in War Bonds that a grateful repre- 
sentative of the Treasury Department 
called her “the Mary Pickford of this war.” 

If anything, “Beyond the Blue Horizon” 
is even sillier than “Aloma,” but it brings 
its artless anodyne to a public considerably 
more in need of escape. And while her 
studio wisely slips Miss Lamour back into 
the sarong she was supposed to have re- 
jected forevermore, it doesn’t neglect the 
feminine movie-goer. The foil to the La- 
mour curves is the manly torso of one 
Richard Denning, a blond, impressively 
muscled 6-footer addicted to loincloths. 

The plot might have been a crisis in the 
life of Tarzan, given the once over lightly. 
It begins in America where Richard Den- 
ning (called Jakra) is a lion tamer; picks 
up Miss Lamour (known as Tama), who 
is a jungle waif newly arrived to claim an 
inheritance; and quickly reverses the field 
for a Technicolored safari in the Malayan 
jungle where, it seems, there are papers to 
prove Tama’s right to fortune and a last 
name. 

By way of breaking with the Tarzan 
technique, the villain of this piece is an 


-arrogant elephant who can’t tolerate hu- 


man beings in his vicinity and does a 
pretty good job of indulging his whim. 
Among the others variously and incredibly 
involved are Jack Haley, Walter Abel, Ab- 
ner Biberman, a psychopathic chimpanzee, 
and a tiger with the soul of a St. Bernard. 


NEWSWEExpJUNI 


Who’s the Dope? 


When the Hays office winced at “Th, 
Magnificent Jerk” as a title, Twentiet), 
Century-Fox dutifully changed it to “Th 
Magnificent Dope”—a refinement some. 
what qualified by the fact that the descrip. 
tive “jerk” crops up enthusiastically noy 
and then in the script. 

As a matter of fact, neither jerk no 
dope is quite the word for Tad Page 
(Henry Fonda), although he is declared 
the hands-down winner of the Dawso 
Success School’s search for the nation’ 
No. 1 failure. Tad is a small-town Maine 
boy who is satisfied to make a little money 
renting rowboats and to spend the rest 
of his time fishin’, huntin’, or just lyin 
around in the sun thinkin’. Naturally, if the 
bankrupt Dawson (Don Ameche) can tum 


this abject specimen into an insurance 


salesman, say, his success school stands a 
chance of making money and influencing 
creditors. 

Tad accepts the contest’s $500 prize 
gratefully (his home town needs a new 
fire engine) but balks at waiting around 
New York to take the Dawson course, 
When Dawson glibly points out that he 
can mold Tad into a success, and that in 
twenty years or so Tad can retire to the 
country and just hunt and fish and lie in 
the sun, the eminent failure asks, not un- 
reasonably, why he should wait twenty 
years when he has all that right now. Daw- 
son’s secretary-fiancée (Lynn Bari), how- 
ever, suggests a reason. 

While “The Magnificent Dope” wears a 
little thin in the process of confirming the 
great American credo that a bumpkin can 
always outsmart the city slicker, the com- 
edy is amiable and generally amusing. 
Henry Fonda supplies most of the laughs 
with another of his drawling rustic im- 
personations. Don Ameche makes an ef- 
fective contrast as the dynamic Dawson, 
and Lynn Bari (known to Hollywood as 
the “Queen of the B’s”) relinquishes any 
further claim to the title by giving a deft, 
attractive performance in her first Class A 
lead. 





“Beyond the Blue Horizon” has a manly torso for the ladies, a curved sarong for the men, and action for everyone 
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Harris & Ewing 


Music in the Dusk: Washington’s National Symphony opened its sixth summer season despite the war 











MUSIC 





Concerts by Moonlight 


“J think it will be more romantic than 
ever at the Stadium this year,” said Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman of 
New York City’s Lewisohn Stadium sum- 
mer concerts, “especially when the moon is 
full. No one has invented a way to put the 
moon out yet.” 

Mrs. Guggenheimer was right. The chief 
effect of the East Coast dimout regula- 
tions on the opening Stadium concert June 
18 was to make music out of doors more 
of a pleasure than ever. Eerie blue lights 
made soft shadows of the Grecian columns 
outlining the amphitheater’s rim. The or- 
chestral shell was bright, but the light was 
reflected down. The audience itself sat in 
almost pitch darkness. Overhead the stars 
were undimmed by the old city glow, and 
Mrs. Guggenheimer’s moon—a thin cres- 
cent last Thursday—was duly on the job. 
And so the Stadium began its 25th-anni- 
versary season with one further concession 
to the war: a crowd of 12,000 came, lis- 
tened, and left by 10:30 for, to make the 
most of the long twilights, the programs 
this season start at 8 instead of 8:30. 

Since the Stadium is in the middle of 
New York, within easy bus and subway 
reach, its problem was principally one of 
lights. But transportation difficulties were 
affecting other of the nation’s summer- 
concert series. The board of directors can- 
celed the Berkshire Festival, one of the 
most important summer musical events, 
because they felt its site in the Berkshires 
between Lenox and Stockbridge, Mass., 
was too inaccessible for the festival to 
survive the rigors of the gasoline and tire 
shortage. 


Elsewhere, summer concerts carried on 
—or prepared to carry on—with more or 
less of a bow to their local war difficulties: 


4 In Philadelphia, officials announced there 
were 21 automobile-less ways for inhabi- 
tants of the city and of the sprawling Main 
Line suburbs to reach the thirteenth sea- 
son of “Stars Under the Stars” at Robin 
Hood Dell. Buses, elevateds, subways, and 
trolleys were obvious, but a few persons 
unable to think up all 21 means of trans- 
port, quipped that to get there it might 
be wise to oil up the roller skates or roll 
out the kiddie car. 


4 In Washington, D. C., 8,000 persons 
jammed the shore facing the big barge on 
which the National Symphony under Hans 
Kindler opened its sixth season of Potomac 
Water Gate “Sunset Symphonies” with a 
colorful musical and dramatic pageant 
dedicated to the United Nations. Seagoing 
listeners received a special dispensation 
when wartime rules which bar small craft 
from that area of the river were relaxed 
for two hours before and after the concert. 


§ In Hollywood, the Southern California 
Symphony Association finally received per- 
mission from the Army’s Western Defense 
Command to start the usual Bow] concerts 
on July 14, provided certain regulations 
are observed. The more important of these 
limit the audience to 5,000, halt the sale 
of tickets 24 hours before each concert to 
prevent gate queues, require a loudspeaker 
system for directing crowds in an emer- 
gency, and insist on a central switch to 
turn off all lights at once. 


§ In Chicago, where the Ravinia Festival 
will begin June 30, audiences have been 
reassured in advance that the Oriental lan- 
terns which light the park are genuine 
Chinese. Bicycle racks have been added, 
and if there is a call for hitching posts, 


they will be provided too. A nonwar im- 
provement is a new amplifying system for 
those “who sit back where the foliage is 
more dense.” 





RECORD WEEK 


Robert Schimann composed his SEconD 
SympHony iN C Magsor during a most 
morbid period of his life—a time when 
the mental disease which later destroyed 
him was first showing itself. The tender- 
ness and calm of the music, however, re- 
flect none of this. Recorded by Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos and the Minneapolis Symphony, 
this Columbia version interpretatively is 
better than Ormandy’s on Victor; technical- 
ly, the latter has the edge (five 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $5.50). 


Toward Brahms piano music, as toward 
his other compositions, critics have gen- 
erally reversed their attitude, and in the 
last generation it has risen to its rightful 
place as great music. For Victor some years 
ago, Wilhelm Bachaus recorded much of 
the Brahms keyboard literature with great 
success. Now, in a new Victor album of 
Stx INnTERMEzzos AND Two RHAPSODIEs, 
Artur Rubinstein tops that earlier achieve- 
ment with a sympathetic, straightforward, 
yet brilliant, treatment (four 12-inch 
records in album, $4.50) . 


Pancho and his orchestra have a special 
way with them at anything Latin Ameri- 
can and danceable. Hence, their new album 
of Tancos for Decca—No. 3 in a series— 
is hard to beat (four 10-inch records in 
album, $2.50). For those who like their 
tangoing less on the Latin side and with 
an added touch of violin schmalz, Marek 
Weber’s ContTINENTAL Tancaos for Colum- 
bia ought to be satisfactory (four 10-inch 
records in album, $2.50)-. 
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EDUCATION 





History Begins at Home 


American college students can and do 

study history in infinite variety: ancient 
istory, medieval history, renaissance his- 

tory, art history, botanical history, jour- 
nalistic history—in fact, practically every- 
thing but the history of the pari-mutuel 
machine, and some may even try that. But 
they don’t go for American history. 

That was revealed by The New York 
Times June 21, when it published the re- 
sults of a survey tapping 690 institutions. 
Some of the findings, in brief: 82 per cent 
of the colleges and universities do not re- 
quire the study of American history; 72 
per cent do not list it as a prerequisite for 
entrance; of the 587,554 undergraduates 
covered in the study, 30 per cent were 
studying European or world history but 
only 9 per cent took American history. 

Commenting that such findings were 
“rather disconcerting,” a Times editorial 
added: “Today, when our democratic her- 
itage is threatened, the need for a clearer 
understanding of the American way of life 
becomes . . . acute.” 





Sober Note at Harvard 


For the 700 freshmen entering Harvard 
this month under the wartime speed-up 
schedule, The Harvard Crimson, under- 
graduate daily, issued in June instead of 
September its customary confidential guide 
which might well be subtitled “What 
Every Young Freshman Should Know.” 
Culled from advice proffered by the out- 
going first-year men, the annual pamphlet 
traditionally tells Harvard professors what 
their classes really think of them. Thus, 
faculty members are labeled: “the worst 
lecturer this side of Berlin,” “just plain 
mean,” “high-schoolish,” “able but inor- 
dinately dull,” and “pedantic and sopo- 
rific.” A certain math teacher’s stock-in- 
trade is brutally described as “a little 
physics, corny jokes, and jitter-bugging.” 

But the new edition also contains a fresh 
and sober note of advice on college courses 
that would help prepare for the armed 
forces. Mathematics A is “a must for al- 
most everyone in view of the war—but 
no fun.” And Military Science 1, “once a 
dull snap course,” has, in the eyes of the 
student beholders, changed to “one that 
is inevitably interesting.” Summer attend- 
ance is required, the guidebook warned, 
“but then, they don’t get summer vaca- 
tions in Australia.” 





Horror Ad Honorifics 


Into the sweetness and light usually gen- 
erated by the time-honored commence- 
ment custom of awarding honorary de- 
grees, a wry protest intruded last week. 








Upside Down Map: 


Shrine 
Hospital in San Francisco has installed 
this map on the ceiling so crippled 
children can learn geography while 
undergoing treatment. It is made of 
brightly colored pieces of a linoleum- 
like material. 





Dean Stephen Epler of the Southern Ore- 
gon College of Education exclaimed, after 
exhaustive research, that drastic reforms 
in “honorifics” were well overdue. 

In a study released by the American 
Council on Public Affairs, Dean Epler as- 
sailed honorary degrees for many reasons. 
Colleges used them as free publicity and 


- advertising. They’re granted more for prac- 


tical than for scholarly success. They’re 
given to people who may be likely to do- 
nate large presents to the college. Those 
deciding the awards are often prejudiced; 
Herbert Hoover’s honorary-degree tally of 
52 is exactly double that of President 
Roosevelt, and “the opposition to Roose- 
velt common among the wealthy” could 
account for it. 

A score of minor abuses irked the dean. 
Bonzo, a Seeing-Eye dog, got a doctorate 
of Canine Fidelity in 1939—the same year 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd got a doc- 
torate of Fortitude and Faith. All in all 
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the nearly 300 American colleges Eple 

studied have thought up 200 varieties g¢§——— 
degrees which since 1870 they have lp. 

stowed on 50,000 persons. The dean jp. Congr 
vealed that more than 75 per cent of 94) Back 
college heads polled favor granting fewer Christia: 
honorary degrees and 11 per cent want tof biennial 





abolish them entirely. they ask 
me of religi 
rubber 

Malagasy for Victory most pr 
A “parlez-vous” here and a “bon jour” ne oa 
there were about all the foreign words the ial n 
doughboy needed to know in 1918. This af he | 
time, depending on where he’s sent, the onal c 


American soldier—and interpreter—woul( 
find useful any of a score of language 
from Arabic to Malagasy. 

But linguistically speaking, this war’ 
outbreak caught the country tongue-tied, 
Fewer than 75 non-Japanese in the United 
States knew Japanese well enough to teach 
it—as government bureaus found out 
when they blithely phoned around for 
several batches of 50 Japanese translators, 
“Experts” in other languages usually 
turned out like a man who claimed he 
knew Malay: he had just enough of the 
kitchen variety to “buy a beer in Singa- 


Consequently the American Council of 
Learned Societies set to work creating 
what it high-soundingly called “a stock- 
pile of strategic language competences.” 
With a $100,000 Rockefeller Foundation 
grant, it began in February to sponsor a 
few courses in languages for which there 
were teachers and to “tool up” by train- 
ing instructors in those languages which 
lacked not only teachers but primers, 
grammars, and dictionaries as well. 

This “intensive language program”— 
given only to selected students—got well 
under way last week with summer courses 
at Cornell (elementary and advanced J 
Russian) , Johns Hopkins (modern Greek 
and Arabic, Icelandic) and Michigan 
(Malay, Thai, and Japanese). By mid- 
July eighteen universities—Brown, Indiana, 
Illinois, Chicago, North Carolina, Middle- 
bury, and California among others—will 
be either teaching or tooling up in lan- 
guages never before given at American 
colleges. Courses at six separate schools 
make Russian a heavy favorite. 

The council meant it when it named its 
program “intensive.” Each week for 
twelve weeks, every course involves 15 to 
18 hours of class work, 15 to 18 hours of 
oral drill, and 20 to 30 hours of homework 
for a possible 66-hour week. 

The results, feels the council, will be 
worth the hard work. For although it has 
no official tie-up, the council says it will 
be able to supply the government with 
radio monitors, censors, interpreters, B [nt 
translators, military aides, war-prisoner . 
interviewers, and last but not least, per- i 
sons of tremendous value at the polyglot Ain 
postwar peace conferences. shi: 
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RELIGION 


Congregational Council 


Back in April, when Congregational and 
Christian churches were planning the sixth 
biennial meeting of their General Council, 
they asked President Roosevelt his opinion 
of religious conclaves held at a time when 
rubber and gas shortages were keeping 
most people at home. He answered: “A 
real revival of religion would strengthen 
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With this Presidential blessing, 1,500 
clerical and lay delegates gathered last 
week, with the quiet village of Durham, 
N.H., and the University of New Hamp- 
shire as a backdrop. The first day of the 
week-long meeting they chose a moderator, 
or honorary spokesman, for their 6,000 
churches and 1,000,000 members. In line 
with the Congregational-Christian custom 
of alternating clergymen with laymen in the 
position, the Rev. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard, 
65-year-old Mayflower descendant and pas- 
tor of Cleveland’s Euclid Avenue Congre- 
gational Church for the last 27 years, was 
named to succeed the late William E. 
Sweet, Denver investment banker, ex-gov- 
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International 


Felled by Fervor: Last week the twentieth annual gathering of the 
International Church of the Four Square Gospel produced some of the emo- 
tional displays for which this Los Angeles group is famous. High Priestess 
Aimee Semple McPherson, evangelist extraordinary, strokes a weeping wor- 
shiper. At her feet are followers overcome by the McPherson brand of religion. 





ernor of Colorado, and moderator from 
August 1940 to his death last month. ~ 

Other sessions produced features. more 
or less unusual for religious meetings. 


q An infant Arts Guild, created “to foster 
religious use of the arts,” made its public 
debut with a unique Salon of Religious 
Photography of close to 400 entries sub- 
mitted by twoscore camera fans. All four 
classes—action, pictorial, architectural, and 
group pictures—favored angle shots of 
church steeples, stained-glass windows, 
chapel interiors, and church activities, even 
straying beyond the Congregational-Chris- 
tian fold for shots of other religions at 
worship. The bulk of the exhibit will form 
a permanent denominational collection. 


{ Highlighting Congregational - Christian 
missionary enterprise (their American 
Board of Foreign Missions is 133 years 
old) , a solemn evening service “dedicated” 
four young missionaries waiting for world 
conditions to permit them to get to their 
fields. In unison the congregation asked: 
“Are there some here tonight who have 
heard these calls from China, India, and 
Africa?” and each missionary candidate 
responded: “I have heard the voice of the 
Lord saying ‘whom shall I send and who 
will go for me?’ I am ready to go, send 
me.” The quartet included Dr. Edward 
Clark Riggs of Boston, China-bound; 
Charles Paul Heineman, ex-mechanical en- 
gineer, bound for India, and Mr. and Mrs. 
William D. Webb, headed for an industrial 
mission school in Mount Silinda, East 
Africa. 


{ On Sunday evening, June 21, “honorary 
delegates” from the Methodists, Unitar- 
ians, the Reformed Church, Universalists, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, and 
Episcopalians joined the Congregational- 
ists in a special service. During it prayers 
were offered up in Finnish, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Japanese, Marathi, Portu- 
guese, and English. 





Gloom in the Pulpit 


If their sermons are any indication, min- 
isters have progressively become gloomier 
about the state of things in general. Such 
was the conclusion of a month-by-month 
analysis of American Protestant preaching 
from 1929 to 1940 reported last week in 
The Public Opinion Quarterly. Sermons 
were rated as optimistic or pessimistic de- 
pending, for example, on whether the 
preacher asserted that Christianity must 
keep up with the times and that the 
church’s task was to build the Kingdom 
of God on earth, or whether he insisted 
that men were becoming more evil, educa- 
tion futile, and trouble universal. Except 
for 1933 and 1937, when optimism re- 
gained a temporary foothold, the number 
of pessimistic sermons grew from 5 per 
cent of all sermons studied in 1929 to 64 
per cent in 1940. 
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The new Hospital of 
the Medical College 
of Va., at Richmond, 
uses Frick Refriger- 
ation throughout. 


Frick Equipment has 
Provided Dependable 
Cooling Service at the 
St. Vincent De Paul 
Hospital, St. Louis, 
for 12 Years. 

















A Frick Cold-brine 
System Cools 14 
Boxes and Makes ice 
at this Hospital in , 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Frick “o 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1882 


MARK 


This fine hospital, 
recently completed 





from designs by Paul — 
Cret, is one of sev- | 
eral hundred great | 


institutions served by 
Frick Refrigeration. 


At the Naval Med- 
ical Center, a com- 
bination of Freon-12 


and ammonia cooling | 
equipment is used. | 


Six Frick low-pressure 
units cool drinking 
water, do air condi- 
tioning, and keep the 
mortuary boxes cold: 
three Frick ammonia 


compressors, each of | 


8” by 8” size, carry 
the load for ice- 
making and food 


‘service, including ten 


refrigerators and 
storage rooms. 
Whatever your | 


commercial or indus- 


trial cooling needs, in 
peace or war, you 





can depend on Frick | 


Refrigeration to meet 
them with entire 
satisfaction. 
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“The Boot Is On the Other Leg’ 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


N ow that the Supreme Court is 
being pounded for its last decision of 
the 1941-1942 term—its 5 to 4 vote in 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses case—we are 
hearing again that newspaper criticism 
helps Hitler by undermining public re- 
spect for government. The answer to 
the self-pitying lament that criticism 
causes loss of respect is simple. The way 
to be respected is to merit respect. This, 
it should be said to those Supreme 
Court justices who are grumbling to 
their friends now, is as true of the Court 
as it is of Congress and the Executive. 

From all accounts Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses are pretty trying zealots. They 
show a degree of intolerance that makes 
their own claims for toleration almost 
laughable. They annoy quiet little com- 
munities with their unwelcome atten- 
tions. But they represent a species of 
religion, and that religion happens to 
put its case to its prospective adherents 
through speeches, pamphlets, the play- 
ing of phonograph records, and the like. 
Upon such means of propagating the 
faith, some communities decided to im- 
pose license taxes. Opelika, Ala., put 
a $5 fee on Witnesses distributing tracts 
as “transient book agents.” Fort Smith, 
Ark., decided upon a peddler’s license 
of $2.50 a day. Casa Grande, Ariz., im- 
posed a quarterly license fee of $25. 


The taxes were not large. But it 
isn’t the size of a tax that counts in 
the history of liberty. Threepence on 
tea was clearly a burden that could be 
borne. Yet when two million people 
refused to pay it, the earth shook. The 
ship-money tax was small. Yet resistance 
made John Hampden immortal. Genera- 
tions later Edmund Burke was to say: 
“Would twenty shillings have ruined 
Mr. Hampden’s fortune? No, but the 
payment of half twenty shillings, on 
the principle it was demanded, would 
have made him a slave.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
upholding the imposition of fees on 
Jehovah’s Witnesses for the privilege of 
distributing religious tracts is just as 
shocking in its implications. For to 
whittle away the freedom of one religion 
is to attack the freedom of all religion. 
To suppress one liberty is to threaten 
all liberty. What greater irony can there 
be, when American boys are dying for 


the liberties of many peoples, than this _ 





impairment of religious liberty in Amer- 
ica by the constituted guardians of our 
liberties? Cynical cracks of Washington 
lawyers that the Constitution is what | 
the Court says it is do not obscure the 
plain language which guarantees our 
liberties. We all can read the document 
without aid of counsel. In this instance, 
we have the burning dissent of the 
Chief Justice as well. “It seems fairly 
obvious,” he says, “that if the present 
taxes, laid in small communities- upon 
peripatetic religious propagandists, are 
to be sustained, a way has been found 
for the effective suppression of speech 
and press and religion despite constitu- 
tional guarantees.” 


Three justices not only concurred 
with the Chief Justice but made public 
confession of past error—an example of 
courage unusual, if not without prece- 
dent, in the history of the Court. They 
had joined in the decision of 1940 which 
held that the freedom of conscience en- 
joyed by Jehovah’s Witnesses did not 
include the right to disobey statutes 
requiring children to salute the flag. 
The Chief Justice was the sole dis-— 
sident in that case. Now Justices 
Douglas, Black and Murphy say, in 
so many words, that they “believe 
that it was also wrongly decided.” Their 
gowns suffer in no way from this facing 
of sackcloth. 

But it is strange to see among the five 
who confirmed the invasion of liberty 
a-man who has probably uttered as 
many words in behalf of liberty as any- 
one of his time. For years Mr. Frank- 
furter was himself a zealous evangelist 
for social reform,.a watchful critic of 
government. He feared power then. He 
evidently does not fear it now. Govern- 
ment is in the hands of friends. 

Men like the Chief Justice see the 
principles of freedom with a steadier 
eye. They know that the chief reason 
we have laws and constitutions is that 
any government, if not restrained, is 
dangerous to the citizen. The problem 
is not one of particular governments. ~ 
It is common to the totality of govern- 
ment. It may be Opelika today and 
Washington tomorrow. The symptoms 
are the same. The end is the same. It is 
sharing that power that makes people 
forget, as the Court’s majority has for- 
gotten. 
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1. “I'd never realized 
how long the long arm 
of coincidence could be?’ 
reads a letter received by 
Canadian Club, “until 
one memorable day at 
Saratoga... 








port 


of Broadway... 


2. “It started with a horse—a South American 
beauty that recalled glowing memories...of a 
cruise to Rio...of being introduced to horse- 
loving Bob W__, a very great guy...and of a 
race at the Jockey Club Brazileiro won by this 
self-same horse. 





3. “I came to know him well—a horse as friendly 
as a puppy, and just as full of fun. Each day I was 
at the track I paid him a visit. ‘How Bob would 
go for this old fellow!’ I often thought. And one 
unforgettable day at the stables... 
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4.“ ‘Think he can beat the fast company up here?’ 
asked a familiar voice ...a voice from 5,000 miles 
away. Yes, sir—Bob’s! We thumped each other till 
our heads swam. After that, ‘Come on,’ I said... 
; 7. “But not so. At Bob’s bidding, a 
waiter had already appeared—with 
Canadian Club. Yes, sir—the same 
distinctive-tasting whisky I’d intro- 
duced Bob to on that long-past day 
in Rio!” 
Why have so many Americans 
switched to Canadian Club lately? 
Because of its unique, delightful 
flavor. No other whisky in all the 


5.“ ‘I know this stable’s ace jockey—let’s ask him.’ 
As I expected, the rider proved to be about as com- 
municative as a clam. But we could tell from his 
whole attitude he felt he had a winner coming up. 
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6. “As a jockey said afterwards, our 
horse could have won on three legs. 
‘Rio all over,’ I thought, ‘Rio with 
one thing missing!’ 


world tastes like Canadian Club. 


Canadian Club is Jéght as Scotch 
—rich as tye—satisfying as bour- 
bon; and you can stick with it all 
evening long—in cocktails before 
dinner and tall ones after. 

That’s why Canadian Club is 
the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States 
(and in Scotland, too!). 





IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof. Copr. 1942 





Copyright 1942, 
Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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ESTERFIELD 


Here's the answer to that... Chesterfields are Milder, 
Cooler-Smoking and definitely Better-Tasting in just the way you 
want a good cigarette to be. And no-question about it, there's a 


lot more smoking pleasure in Chesterfield's Right Combination of 
the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. 


For steady enjoyment, make your next pack Chesterfields ... 
regardless of price, there is no better cigarette made today. 


Chesterfields are on the job 


with Smokers everywhere Vhty Sdigy 











